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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS, THE TEACHER OF 
MANKIND. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, SAVANNAH, GA. 
II. THe ScHOOL oF THE SACRED HEartT. 


“Learn of me that I am meek and humble of heart.”—Matt. xi. 29. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. We must heed the invitation to learn in the school of the 
Sacred Heart. 2. The school is wherever the Sacred Heart is—where 
the Church is. 3. The need of this school. 4. What is it? Its atmos- 
phere is destructive of all the germs of sin. Its light demonstrates 
the nature of temptation, of sin, of the passions—of virtue. 5. It not 
only instructs, but it strengthens. 6. The word grace sums up all its 
excellences. 7. Enter. 

Clearly an invitation has been extended by our Lord to come 
and listen to the teachings of His Divine Heart. The invitation is a 
cordial one. Its cordiality is equaled only by its universality. It 
is not to be considered lightly. Proceeding from such a Supreme 
Source, the consequences of declining or accepting it are to the last 
degree important. We may refuse other invitations and at most 
suffer some comparatively slight inconvenience, but to refuse this is 
to lose our best chance for time and eternity. It is an invitation to 
approach and learn, and hence must there be some place whither we 


are to repair—in other terms, where there is an invitation to hasten 
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to a teacher there is a school. To-day the world is crowded with 
homes of learning—learning of all kinds and degrees—instruction 
elementary, high grade instruction; halls where men are fitted for 
industrial pursuits, for special work, for the arts, the professions, 
sciences, the common walks of life. So it is in this school which 
we are contemplating. Therein one science is taught—sanctity— 
which is the crowning knowledge of all of the arts, the sciences, 
the professions. In it are fashioned the ordinary disciple, the pro- 
found ascetic, the professors themselves of spiritual advancement, 
To this science is subordinated all knowledge. Picture to your- 
selves a world without holiness. We are appalled by its incomplete- 
ness, we are terrified by its perilous environment. The ordinary 
man without Sanctity, what is he? Selfish in the extreme, unjust, 
covetous, conscienceless, a law breaker. Fancy the professional 
man, let him devote his labors to the law, to medicine, fancy him 
unguided by its maxims. Given over to the dictates of unholiness, 
what have we? Again injustice, corruption, dishonesty, evasion, 
contempt for right, interest the only aim, a thousand nameless 
crimes and enormities. Proceed a step further. The artist, whether 
he works with chisel, brush, or pen, uninspired by the dictates of 
morality, what is the actual, the inevitable result? Low ideals, 
profligacy, a propaganda of vice, a lure, a decoy of iniquity, a warp- 
ing of talent, a prostitution of genius, the absence of the noblest 
ends and views, instead of beauty deformity, a decay of inspira- 
tion in its elevated sense, the letting loose a flood of irreligion and 
obscenity, destroying all that is bright and good in the imagination 
and soul and mind and heart of mankind. Suppose the scientific 
man perverted, led not by the love of truth but of popularity, pur- 
chasing fame only at the expense of pandering to the general taste, 
the grandest discoveries are crippled by incompleteness, by rough- 
riding over all sacred and old traditions, over all the conclusions 
of faith; and substituting dazzling speculation, unsafe and mislead- 
ing, for the clear, steady and saving radiance of revealed truth. 
Most assuredly a school neutralizing such baneful influences is 
eminently recommendable, is a beacon in the storm-tossed and 
wreck-strewn turbulence, superlatively necessary to point out shoals 
and rocks and to mark the channel that leads to the haven of light 
and warmth and life. A school equipped to safeguard against all 
these dangers and all these errors must be sought after by all and 
held in the highest esteem by every one who is aware that his des- 
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tiny is not temporal but eternal, and who weighs in the balance of 
accuracy and precision the pros and cons of every momentous ques- 
tion upon whose answer hangs everlasting happiness or despair. 
To some it may be a cause of astonishment that there is such a 
school; to many lips may spring the query, Is there such a school? 
Yes to many, for innumerable are the souls in every stage of life who 
are lamentably ignorant on points of higher interest, who are full 
of longings for contentment and peace, who are thirsting for repose 
in the trials and vexations of existence, who, while they know there 
is a God, who are aware that they possess that inextinguishable 
spark of life an immortal soul, yet know not whither to resort to 
learn holiness, that is, in order to understand what their obligations 
are to the Divine Ruler, and what actions they are to perform in 
order to save their souls and secure them against whatever may 
have a tendency to imperil their future beyond the limits of this 
world. Many, too, among Catholics have not knocked at the doors 
of this school, for whom practically it is an undiscovered institu- 
tion, existing somewhere or other outside their experience. Where 
is this school? It is in the Sacred Heart. It is, to put it more 
plainly, in the Church of Christ. With Christ living in this Church 
and in the living Christ it is His Sacred Heart. ‘“ Come and learn of 
my heart.” Thither then must we go. The Sacred Heart is the 
school and the schoolmaster and the book of the way and the truth 
and the life. How can the Sacred Heart be all this? How can the 
sun, the vitalizing center of the material world, be its light and its 
heat and its controlling power? In the same way is the Sacred 
Heart the light and the warmth and the life of the invisible, the 
moral world. It is a wonderful Trinity, this adorable Trinity of the 
Sacred Heart, this marvelous Trinity of school and master and book. 

Thus have we an answer to our question, Where is the school? It 
is where the Sacred Heart of Christ is; it is the unfathomed depth 
and height and width of the Sacred Heart; it is within the rich, 
glowing, loving, gladsome, tender, strong spaces of the Sacred 
Heart. Wherever is the Church with its blessed fountain spring- 
ing up into seven life-giving streams, falling back upon the hearts 
of men refreshing them with the dew of grace, vivifying that 
parched soil, bringing out the verdure and the fair blossoms and 
fragrant flowers and ripe fruits of all holiness. 

We have, too, an answer to the other question, What is the school ? 
Again the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ. We have so often heard,and 
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the repetition but emphasizes the truth, that all that is good in man 
comes from the heart. So it is also the fact that all that has come 
from God through Christ to the world comes from the heart of God 
through the Sacred Heart of His Son. Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh and the mind thinketh and the wil] 
desireth and the hand worketh. Let us enter this school, let ys 
close its door behind us, shutting out the world and all the evil 
whereof the world is rife. Lo, how everything has changed! No 
longer the same atmosphere. We breathe another air, or rather 
for the first time we draw a clear, long breath. For the first time we 
really breathe. We are moving on the heights, the earth and all 
that it holds is below us; we are above and beyond it all. How 
small it all seems! How small rather it all is, we all are! There 
is another and wholesomer air, another and a clearer light. Our 
souls take wings; they have entered their natal region; they are 
where by every right and every privilege they belong. All germs of 
disease, all pestilential vapors have vanished. Temptation and sin, 
where are they? Temptations have almost ceased to be temptations. 
They have not the same power of seduction, they have lost their at- 
traction, they no longer affright us, they scarcely come so close to 
us, their vigor is diminished, their mask has been snatched off; we 
behold them in their naked ugliness, in their shocking and repulsive 
hideousness. The very aspect of the ravenous lion is altered, his 
roar is hardly audible. The passions, whose fury outside has so often 
in the past filled us with terror and dismay, seem quieted, their 
malignity is lessened. Before it was as if we felt in their presence 
our defeat and our doom sealed, and now our dread is changed into 
scorn, and from that scorn arises what looks like invincible courage. 
We have penetrated into a new world wherein the old order chang- 
eth. Herein sin takes on its native hues; it is stripped of all its dis- 
guises and appears in its unlovable reality. Its roses fall and its 
thorns are laid bare; its glamour is dispelled, and in the all-searching 
light beneath its smiles are visible the revolting features of death. 
The ghastly light disgusts, and while one wonders how it ever exer- 
cised its fatal spell, one repudiates it all and love for it merges into 
sorrow for the whole past, and the tears of contrition are spanned by 
the rainbow hope, that never again will the dangerous visitant be a 
welcome guest. One emotion awakens a desire to forsake the paths 
of transgression and to follow only the road along which beckons 
the radiant presence of virtue. Virtue itself, under this new found 
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firmament, stands out in all its charming endearments. It takes its 
place in the lofty niche which is its undisputed abode. It wears no 
longer the stern, forbidding aspect which is given it by the blinded 
votaries of pleasure. It looks like what it is, a priceless possession, 
richer than gold or rubies. Its appeal is eloquent. It appeals to 
man’s reason as the one thing worthy of pursuit, as man’s chief dig- 
nity, the pearl beyond price for which one readily sells all he has to 
purchase it, as the one substantial something in this world of phan- 
toms, as an aim to be reached with an eagerness greater than any 
that inspires mankind in its endeavors for any of the world’s uncer- 
tain prizes—pleasure, wealth, fame. It becomes worth the fighting 
for, worth all conceivable struggles, worth all the sacrifices which it 
demands, worth suffering and the contempt of the world which are 
its inseparable companions, it is worth dying for, and worth what 
is still more difficult, worth living for. Not only does it convince 
and persuade the mind, it stirs up the deepest and strongest feelings 
of the heart. We learn not only to admire but to love it. It brings 
into play not love only but hatred as well. Love for itself, hatred 
for all that thwarts it. These united energies of the human heart 
under its charm sweep away all obstacles and prepare for those 
higher efforts which call forth deeds noble and heroic, the truest and 
most emphatic expression of consummate sanctity. 

Principles, sound or unsound, safe or unsafe, lofty or low, govern 
all human action. Within the precincts of our school high and uplift- 
ing, correct and generous maxims prevail, are penciled in letters of 
light. Theories of other schools are put to the test. If by some happy 
chance they reach the standard of this school they receive strong 
confirmation. If they are irreconcilable with that standard they 
lose all their power. Their falsity is made manifest, their inevit- 
able and perilous consequences are discovered, and all their venom is 
lost. Principles are only as secure as their foundation. Built upon 
godlessness they fall short of their purpose ; rooted in the flesh they 
are doomed to dissolution. If worldliness is their basis they are as 
frail as their support. In the atmosphere of our school such prin- 
ciples can not survive. In the beams of the white light that radiates 
from this center of all spiritual doctrine their weakness is palpably 
revealed. How can infidelity breathe where God reigns supreme? 
How can sensuality abide where crucifixion of the flesh is the type? 
How can the groveling and writhing world be anything but dumb 
there where is enshrined the oracle whose utterances overcame it? 
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What room can the hollow, the lying, the cruel, the cold world 
find in that home of all that is substantial and loving and tender 
and gentle? “Learn of me who am meek and humble of heart.” 

In that vast school room of the heart of Christ we behold not only 
an atmosphere pure and wholesome, not only an all-searching and 
all-revealing light, but from that atmosphere and that light emanates 
a vigor which is superior to all the forces that contend against it, 
Not only does all oppression fall from the soul of man, not only is his 
mind illumined with a light that sheds its rays over the whole path of 
duty, bringing into startling distinctness all the windings of the road, 
its smooth places and its rough, its ascents and declivities, its pit- 
falls and its snares, but the scholar who is learning therein, by the 
very atmosphere and its wonderful clearness, is endued with a 
strength that insures skilful parrying and warding off of danger 
that leads to victory. Some schools impart learning but find the 

intellect dull; teach noble action but are baffled by the weak will. 
- Herein not so. Here the school adapts the mind to the doctrine, no 
matter how lofty, and clothes the will with indomitable energy. 
Not only is the mind taught to know, but the will to do. This spe- 
cial characteristic is found in no other school. We have spoken of 
the atmosphere and the light in a futile attempt to demonstrate the 
peerless advantages of the school of the Sacred Heart. There is 
one word which expresses all its qualifications and all its splendor, 
too. That one word is grace. Grace is the atmosphere and the light 
of this school. Grace, that aid which all combined human endeavor 
can not furnish. Grace, the liberal and unconstrained gift of God. 
Grace, the very strength of God. Grace, that illumines intellect and 
fortifies will; that makes conquest easy; that has the power to take 
the feeblest effort of man and uplift and expand it until there is no 
task too high to accomplish, no triumph too arduous to achieve. 

When we say grace we say, we explain, all. This school has grace 
for its foundation, corner stone, for its pillars, its walls, its arches, 
its dome. It is the foundation of grace, its home. What St. Paul 
said of faith we can say of grace. (Heb. xi.) It accomplishes the 
things that are hoped for. It gave heart to Abel, it translated 
Henoch that he should not see death, it raised up Abraham and 
Isaac, it glorified Joseph, it made Moses deny himself, it conquered 
kingdoms, wrought justice, obtained promises, quenched the vio- 
lence of fire. By it men escaped the edge of the sword, recovered 
strength from weakness, became valiant in battle. It made all the 
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saints of the Old and New Testament; it produced confessors, mar- 
tyrs, virgins. It fashioned all the truly great men and women of the 
past. It is quietly forming Christian heroes and heroines to-day. 
What it did for others it can do for you. So look up to the school 
of the Sacred Heart. It is shining on the mountain tops, in the val- 
leys, in cities, in villages, in the deserts, all the world over. I will 
not bid you enter. The Sacred Heart itself is inviting you—all, all 
of you. Harden not your hearts, but go in. There is peace and 
strength. Therein you will find peace for your souls—there and no- 
where else. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 

XL. Tue TuHirp ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 


“Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The mystery of the Incarnation can not be comprehended by 
the finite mind. Therefore great faith required. . 

I. The meaning of the words of this article. Heretical doctrines re- 
garding this mystery refuted 1. By the very words of this article; 2. By 
the words of the angel to St. Joseph; 3. By the words of St. John. 

II, What we must believe and profess regarding this Pg 
(a) The Divinity of Christ. (b) The humanity of Christ. (c) The 
virginity of Mary. (d) The cooperation of Holy Ghost. 

III. Practical consequences. 1. The great love of God. 2. The 
duty of following the example left by Christ. 3. The powerful interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, since she is the Mother of Christ. 


Of all the mysteries of our Holy Catholic faith there is none which 
has caused more dissension, more error, schism and heresy than 
the one contained in the third article of the Apostolic Creed. The 
cause of it I wish to explain to you to-day. Indeed, we can not be 
surprised at it when we ponder over the fact that the conception 
and birth of Christ are as far above the works of mankind as 
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they are beyond all human understanding, so that they require a 
strong, living and firm faith by virtue of which man believes what 
he can neither see nor comprehend. 

Therefore, I ask you when you now listen to the explanation 
of this third article of the creed to have recourse to your faith and 
expect of me no other proof than what the words of the article 
itself offer. Understand then: 


I. The proper sense of words. 
II. What according to these words we must believe. 
III. How our way of life should correspond with this faith. 


I. When we make our profession of faith with the words: 
“T believe in Jesus Christ, His only Begotten Son, our Lord, who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” we 
give testimony to our belief in the only begotten Son of God, but in 
none other than the One who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary. We declare our belief in Him as God 
and man. God from all eternity and man in time. We also tes- 
tify that we believe in that Christ who alone was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost without the aid of man, and whose conception did 
in no way destroy the virginity of Mary. For though she was a 
mother, because she had given Him birth, yet she remained a 
virgin before, during and after His birth, because she had con- 
ceived Him by the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost without the 
cooperation of man. This is the sense of the words of this third 
article: “ Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary.” 

II. According to these words we, as Catholics, must believe and 
profess: 1. That Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, was 
at the same time true God and true man; that in accordance with 
His nature and being He was the Second Person of the Godhead 
from all eternity, that in time He assumed human _ nature 
and united it inseparably with His Godhead. Although He 
now had two natures, the divine and the human, yet He re- 
mained the same person, namely, the Second Person of the 
Godhead. 2. We must believe and profess that Jesus Christ, the 
Second Person of the Godhead, was conceived in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary, like any other child in the womb of its mother, but 
not in the same common, human, natural manner, but by the super- 
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natural, the overshadowing power of the Holy Ghost. For thus 
spoke the Angel Gabriel to Mary: “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. 
And therefore also the holy child which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” This was confirmed by the angel of 
the Lord, when he appeared before St. Joseph and bore testimony 
to the virginal purity of Mary: “ Joseph, son of David, fear not to 
take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in 
her is of the Holy Ghost.” The teaching of heretics that Christ 
was born through the cooperation of St. Joseph is therefore false. 
The teachings of those who held that Christ had brought His 
mortal body with Him from heaven is equally erroneous, as is 
the teaching of others who said that Christ had only an apparent 
body not a real one formed from the flesh and blood of Mary, 
for this is contrary to the distinct expression of St. John: “ And 
the word was made flesh.” 

But how was it possible for Christ to take flesh through the 
overshadowing and cooperation of the Holy Ghost, who is Himself 
fleshless and a pure spirit? This no human being can compre- 
hend. For this reason I told you that in this article we must be 
guided much more by faith than by human insight and understand- 
ing. Nevertheless, we can make this question clearer to ourselves 
by a comparison. We all know that our soil will not bring forth 
fruit unless it has previously been cultivated, plowed and sown, and 
yet it is certain that at the creation of the world the first sheaf 
grew out of the soil solely by the wish of God, man having had 
no part in its existence and growth. So, too, did Mary bring forth 
the blessed fruit of her womb without cooperation of man. It 
was the Holy Ghost alone who, by His almighty power, formed a 
body from the pure flesh and blood of the Virgin, with which 
at the same moment the Second Person of the Godhead united 
Himself. And thus was Jesus who was God from eternity con- 
ceived as man and became flesh in the womb of Mary. 

III. Out of all this arise important precepts which we must fol- 
low if our life and conduct are to reflect the profession of our 
faith, For behold! How immeasurably great God’s love was 
toward man that He permitted His only Son to descend from 
Heaven and become man, solely for our sake and our salvation. 
Think of it! As far as impotent, mortal, sinful man stands beneath 
God so far has God humbled Himself for the sake of man; the 
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Master for the sake of His servant ; the Creator for the sake of the 
creature; the Judge for the sake of the poor sinner; God for 
the sake of man! Is there any human love which can be com- 
pared with this? You love your friend, your husband, your wife, 
your relatives, as you say, from the bottom of your heart; but why? 
Because they wish you well, they love you, they serve you, and 
because you have evidences of their good will. What does this 
mean? It means that you merely love yourself and seek but your 
own comfort and advantage. But what could God expect from 
man? He was God from eternity. Before man breathed He was 
all blessedness, had everything by Himself and through Himself, 
as the origin of everything good. Therefore by His love He did not 
seek His own but your salvation and bliss. Oh, Christian, if you 
would only believe this, or rather ponder over it thoroughly; if 
you would think seriously of what your faith teaches you how could 
you be so ungrateful as to prove yourself an enemy to this infinitely 
loving God? 

Secondly, you can learn from this that Christ became man and 
walked upon this earth in weak and mortal flesh, to show us by His 
example how we, the faithful children of God, His disciples and 
heirs of His kingdom, should live and act. He was meek, mild 
and patient, poor and obedient unto His dying day. Oh, how 
pride, vengeance, avarice, envy, and wickedness despoil a Chris- 
tian! And how many Christians are there who do not commit one 
or the other of these sins! 

We learn finally that because Christ was born of Mary the Virgin 
she is really His mother, and consequently can obtain from God all 
that ever any mother could obtain from her son. If, then, you, 
implicitly believe this, O Christian, take refuge with Mary in all 
your necessities. Honor her as the mother of the Most High; 
invoke her as the most powerful of women who exercises a motherly 
right over the God-man, her Son. Pray to her, the clement, the 
mild, the benignant, that she may obtain for you the grace of living 
here true to your faith, and of beholding hereafter the blessed fruit 
of her womb, Jesus Christ, our Lord and our Saviour. 
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SIGNS AND CEREMONIES. 
BY THE LATE REV. DOM WILFRID WALLACE, 0.S.B., D.D. 


“And taking him from the multitude apart, he put his fingers into his 
ears; and, spitting, he touched his tongue; and, looking up to heaven, he 
groaned, and said to him: Ephpheta—which is, Be thou opened. ”__Mark 


vil. 33, 34- 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—1. Miracles a proof of our Lord’s power over 
sin. 2. A type of His power over sin. Use of external signs in sacra- 
ments, etc. God could dispense with them. Still they are more in 
harmony with our nature. They are commanded by the Church. Why 
Christ used them in working miracles—to prevent danger of men getting 
over-familiar with His Power. Danger for us of not appreciating His 
Goodness. The price He paid for grace for us. What the Mass is. 
Ceremonies a help to attention and imagination. Exhortation to learn 
to appreciate the ceremonies, and to give attention at Mass. 

Our blessed Lord, my dear brethren, came to heal and to save 
the souls of men from sin and eternal death, by making atonement 
for them in His own Person, and by applying to their souls the sav- 
ing efficacy of His precious blood through the sacraments which 
He instituted. But since this spiritual regeneration of the soul was 
necessarily unseen in its operation, it was requisite that He should 
manifest His divine mission by supernatural works evident and 
palpable to the senses. Such were the miracles He wrought on be- 
half of the sick, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the lame, and those 
possessed by evil spirits. Works, such as these could not be gainsaid, 
nor fail to convince those who witnessed them that His power was 
indeed divine. Thus He proved His power to forgive sins in the 
case of the paralytic by commanding him to take up his bed and 
walk (Matt. ix. 6) ; and when the disciples of John came to inquire 
whether He were indeed the Messias, the answer He made was: 
“Go, and relate to John what you have heard and seen: the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are made clean, the deaf hear, the 
dead rise again, to the poor the gospel is preached” (Luke vii. 22). 

Hence, these miracles were proofs of His power of healing spirit- 
ual maladies ; they were also significant types of that power, that is 
to say, they signified the abundant riches of that grace which He 
conveys to us through the sacraments, whereby the light of faith and 
truth is restored to the spiritually blind; whereby the power of walk- 
ing in the way of God’s commandments is given to the spiritually 
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lame and crippled; whereby souls are cleansed from the loathsome 
leprosy of sin; whereby docility to the word of God is given to 
those who are spiritually deaf to the voice of the Church, and the 
inspirations of His grace; whereby even those who are dead in 
sin are restored to the life of grace. 

Now, each of the sacraments gives a special sacramental grace, 
and was instituted to supply some special want, or to remedy some 
special defect. Nevertheless, there is one feature which is common 
to all the sacraments, to which I wish to draw your attention on this 
occasion, because it seems to be connected with this day’s gospel, the 
use of the sacred ceremonies. No doubt, our Divine Lord could 
by His mere will heal all the infirmities of the soul, as He could 
change the heart of the Magdalen in an instant from the love of sin 
to the love of God; as He could convert St. Peter, when the words 
of denial had scarcely escaped his lips; or the persecutor Saul to be- 
come a vessel of election ; but it is no less true that this is not the or- 
dinary way in which God deals with men. He came to establish a 
gospel of reconciliation, which should be invested with many forms 
and ceremonies in order to dignify it and to render it more effica- 
cious, because more in harmony with our nature, which requires 
that the soul should be reached through the avenues of the senses. 

Accordingly, we find that the sacraments, which He instituted, 
have been invested by the Church with an elaborate scheme of ritual, 
rigorously defined down to the minutest detail, beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, eloquent in its signification, lofty in its conception, which 
ritual, moreover, the minister of the sacraments is bound, by the 
strictest obligation, to observe with faithful accuracy. It is an 
article of the Catholic faith, defined by the sacred Council of Trent, 
that “the received and approved rites of the Catholic Church, ac- 
customed to be observed in the solemn administration of the sacra- 
ments, may not be despised nor omitted at the pleasure of the minis- 
ter, or changed into others by any one soever; and if any one shall 
gainsay this, let him be anathema.” This investiture of the sacra- 
ments with the sacred ceremonies seems, I say, to be signified by the 
circumstances under which our Lord healed the deaf-mute, and 
these circumstances are themselves a sufficient argument against 
those who ignorantly or maliciously rail against the ritual of the 
Church. But it is not my object to defend this ritual against here- 
tics, but rather to excite you to a greater esteem and veneration for 
it, in order that you may profit more by the administration of those 
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sacraments. Let us, then, consider the gospel from this point of 
view. 

First, we may consider that our Lord used all these ceremonies 
in the healing of the deaf-mute, to correct that undue familiarity 
which is apt to ensue from frequent contact with holy things. No 
doubt, the Jews had become so familiar with the exercise of His 
divine power by our blessed Lord, that they had almost ceased to 
regard it as miraculous and beyond the utmost stretch of mere 
human agency. If so, then our Lord’s intention was frustrated, 
since He wished by these works to manifest His divine origin and 
mission (John x. 38). Now, the several and striking ceremonies 
which our Lord used in healing this afflicted man could not fail to 
attract the attention of the multitude, and to bring forcibly before 
their minds the fact that His works were not the works of a mere 
man; but, as He Himself says: “ The Father, who abideth in me, he 
doth the works” (John xiv. 10). But, my brethren, there is still 
greater danger of our growing too familiar with the supernatural 
works of God in our soul. It is to guard against this danger that 
the sacred ceremonies have been instituted. Let us then consider 
what these works have cost our Divine Lord; in other words, what 
is the price which He has paid to obtain them for us. 

To open to us the fountains of grace, Jesus Christ has had to 
open the fountains of His own heart; to shed every drop of His 
precious blood. Born in poverty and suffering, He lived in poverty 
and suffering, and every moment of His life was a most cruel mar- 
tyrdom endured for us; a martyrdom which was consummated on 
the cross of Calvary, amidst every imaginable kind of torture of 
body and agony of soul. If He groaned when He healed the deaf- 
mute, how did He not groan upon the cross when He expiated our 
sins! “ Who,” as St. Paul says, “in the days of his flesh, with a 
strong cry and tears, offered up prayers and supplications to him 
that was able to save him from death” (Heb. v. 7). So that every 
time, my dear brethren, you receive into your souls the visitation 
of the least of God’s graces you are reaping the harvest which Jesus 
Christ has sown in His sweat, in His tears, in His blood, in His 
labors and travels, in His poverty and nakedness, in His stripes, 
in His ignominies and reproaches. 

Again, my dear brethren, every time we assist at the sacrifice of 
the mass do we not show forth the death of the Lord, until He come? 
(I. Cor. xi. 26). Is not the scene of Calvary, with all its awful 
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accompaniments, really, though mystically, reenacted before oyr 
eyes? Is not the Lamb of God mystically slain and His precioys 
blood mystically poured out, unto the remission of sins, and His 
body mystically broken for us? (Luke xxii. 19, 20). Ah, my breth- 
ren, if we thought more of this we should come to the sacraments 
and to the holy sacrifice with far different dispositions, with much 
greater humility, confession, compunction for sin and love for our 
blessed Lord, who has spent Himself on our behalf, whilst we 
hardly care to think what He has done for us, or what it has cost 
Him to do it. 

Our Divine Lord, knowing our weakness, has mercifully come to 
our assistance by instituting the sacred ceremonies which should ac- 
company the ministration of these graces, in order to arrest our 
attention, to control the wanderings of our imagination, by putting 
before the senses objects which might harmonize with the work 
of grace, and which should suggest outwardly that which is being 
inwardly accomplished within us. But, alas! it seems that human 
waywardness is greater than one could credit, and that the ingenious 
devices of divine wisdom fail to wean our hearts from attachment 
to this world, and to fix them upon the only true and solid goods of 
His grace and friendship. But, my brethren, it behooves us to be 
wise in time. God will not allow His holy ordinances to be profaned 
with impunity. We must stir ourselves up, and realize the true 
worth of the priceless treasures which He has placed in our hands, 
and which many either despise or negléct altogether or receive 
with thanklessness and indifference. We must open our eyes and 
ears to understand and appreciate the meaning of that beautiful 
ceremonial, with which the things of God are invested, in order that 
we may understand and appreciate the things themselves. 

We must let our blessed Lord take us apart from the crowd, for 
the soft whisperings of the Holy Spirit can not be heard amidst the 
din and bustle of the world. We must learn to live apart from the 
world if we would know the gift of God (John iv. 10). If we can 
not renounce the world altogether, at least, let us leave the world 
behind us when we come into the Divine Presence, and not bring 
hither our hearts preoccupied with worldly distractions. Then, 
having shut out the world, let us submit ourselves, wholly and un- 
reservedly, to our Lord, that He may touch our ears, and make them 
attentive to His holy inspirations ; that He may loosen the string of 
our tongue, to converse, not with worldly vanity, but with Him in 
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sweet communion of heart and soul. Then, and not till then, shall 
we hear and speak aright. Then, and not till then, will it be true of 
us: “ Blessed are the eyes that see the things that you see” (Luke x. 
23), and the ears that hear the things that you hear. A blessing 
which, if realized in our case here upon earth, will lead us to that 
crowning blessing of all, the eternal possession of that happiness 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive” (I. Cor. ii. 9). 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 

XLI. THE FourtH ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 


“ Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Story of the wrathful Knight—We confess in the Fourth 
Article, 1, that Christ lived on earth as God and man; 2, that He truly 
suffered as man; 3, that He was crucified; and 4, that He really died 
and was buried in the tomb.—Lessons from this article: 1. The Passion 
and death of Christ will not save us without our own effort. 2. We 
must carry our cross patiently. 3. Our sins caused the suffering and 
death of Christ—Conclusion: Hate sin. 


A valiant knight was once grievously insulted, and in his anger 
he swore to be revenged. Very early one morning he set out to 
punish his enemy with the sword. Now there was a chapel by 
the wayside, into which he entered, and glanced at the pictures 
upon the walls. There were three pictures. The first represented 
our Lord in His garments of mockery, and beneath was inscribed: 
“He reviled not, though he was reviled.” The second one de- 
picted the scourging with the words: “ He threatened not, although 
he suffered.” The third finally was the crucifixion, with these 
words beneath: “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
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they do.” The sight of these three pictures of the Passion touched 
the knight’s heart. He knelt down and prayed, and his desire 
for vengeance melted away before the rays of the heavenly love 
of Jesus like ice before the sun’s rays. What powerful pictures, my 
dear brethren! Oh, may they speak to your hearts as powerfully, 
as forcefully! For I am about to hold them up to you to-day in ex- 
plaining to you the fourth article: “ Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried.” 

And what do these words say? They say that Christ Jesus, 
the only begotten Son of God, the King of Kings, our God, our 
Lord, our Judge, in order to pay the ransom for us, His slaves, 
His enemies, for us sinners, and to withdraw us from death and the 
wrath of God, suffered, was crucified, died and was buried. Would 
one man do this for another? A father for his child, a child for its 
parents, one brother for another, a servant for his master, a king for 
his subjects, a judge for the accused, a friend for his friend? I ask, 
indeed, would a man do for God what God has done for mankind? 
O love, O infinite, O boundless love! 

Ponder it then well as often as you say: “ Suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” 

I. By these words, firstly, we again confess that Christ lived upon 
earth as God and man. He was to render satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world. He was to die for us. For as God He was incapable 
of suffering, and neither subjected to suffering nor to death. For 
this reason He had to become man, that He might suffer and die. 
He suffered this death in the thirty-third year of His life at the 
time when Tiberius was emperor of the Roman kingdom and Pon- 
tius Pilate was governor of Judea. For it was Pontius Pilate who, 
partly from fear of displeasing the emperor, partly from a shameful 
desire to please the angry populace and to ingratiate himself with 
them, condemned the Saviour of the world to the death of the 
cross, contrary to all right and law, even, indeed, against his per- 
sonal conviction. 

Secondly, we confess that Christ truly suffered as man, and 
even suffered more than an ordinary man could suffer, suffered for 
all conditions and nationalities, for heathen and Jew, high and low, 
priest, layman, soldier and people, for men and women; suffered 
in body and soul, in His honor and good name; suffered in all parts 
of His body, from the sole of His foot to the crown of His head. 

Thirdly, we confess that He was crucified, therefore that He 
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suffered the at that time most ignominious, most shameful, most 
agonizing mode of death. For the punishment of the cross was only 
for murderers, highwaymen, rebels and so forth, as we see from the 
fact that at the same time with Christ two thieves were condemned 
to be crucified. The more agonizing and shameful this death pen- 
alty was, so much the more meritorious and rich in blessing was the 
redemption of man. Through the tree of the cross the whole guilt 
of the world was to be wiped out. 

Fourthly, we confess that Christ really died, i. e., that the holy 
soul of our Lord was really separated from the body, as it is at the 
. death of every human being. The divinity, however, which was 
inseparably united to the humanity of Christ remained also always 
united to it, and neither forsook the indissoluble body of the Lord 
as it lay in the grave, nor the soul which after its separation from 
the body had descended into Limbo. 

Fifthly, we confess that Jesus after His death was laid away or 
buried in the earth. He desired not only to resemble us in birth, life, 
suffering and death, but even after death. His body was received 
into a new and beautiful tomb in the rock. He was wrapped in the 
finest linen, and corruption could not touch Him. “ His grave will 
be glorious.” This is what a glance at pictures of our Lord’s Pas- 
sion tell us, the representation of which is embraced in those words: 
“Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” 
And yet what does it avail to look upon these pictures if we do not 
what they command us? Does not a voice speak from out each pic- 
ture: “ Go and do likewise”? 

Learn, therefore, now what thou art obliged to do according to 
the fourth article. 

II. 1. Everything that you see in these pictures of the 
Passion Christ did and suffered for your salvation, for your 
redemption from death and the pains of hell. But all this will avail 
you nothing if you do not by a thoroughly Christian life participate 
in the Lord’s Passion. Do not abandon yourselves to the very easy 
opinion that since the redemption of Christ is so efficacious, be- 
cause Christ died for all sinners, that therefore all Christians will be 
saved. This is a great error. Does medicine help the sick man, 
no matter how beneficial it may be, if he only look at it but does not 
take it? As little will the Passion and death of our Lord avail for 
our salvation if we do not exert ourselves faithfully to obtain salva- 
tion in our state of life. Mark this well, dear Christians, just this 
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will one day constitute your greatest torment in hell, if you shoulg 
be so unhappy as to get there, that Christ suffered for you to pre- 
serve you from hell, whilst you of your own malice cast yourself 
therein. 

2. Learn from the example of your cross-bearing Saviour to 
carry your cross, too, with patience. Undoubtedly, each one of you 
has already his cross, or at least soon will obtain one, for God is 
very generous therewith. In particular, He gives many small 
crosses to parents, sometimes, in fact, cross upon cross. It may, 
therefore, have happened that you have already fallen often under 
your cross, and you have looked for a Simon of Cyrene to help you 
carry it. O then, do not be discouraged and impatiently throw your 
cross to one side, but for the love of God and for your salvation’s 
sake take the cross upon your shoulders. For there is no other 
road to heaven than the road of the cross. The Son of God Himself 
had to enter into His glory by this road. And all the saints whom 
we venerate solemnly to-day had to reach heaven by this road. You 
will not find one amongst the many whose assistance we to-day 
invoke who did not arrive at the gate of heaven with the cross upon 
his shoulders, and they carried it gladly. For what are all our 
crosses in comparison to Christ’s great cross? O they are not 
heavy, for Christ carries them with us. Your cross will only be 
the more heavy, even the very heaviest, when your will is so per- 
verse that you will not obey the will of God. 

3. Christ suffered, was crucified and died, because otherwise 
we must have suffered eternally and died an eternal death. Yes, 
think well on it, dear Christian, for our sins, says the prophet. 
He was bruised, and because we sinned and He had taken our sins 
upon Himself His Heavenly Father punished Him. Our Saviour 
felt this suffering keenly; it entered into His very soul, so that He 
was sorrowful even unto death. And yet this did not pain Him 
as that suffering which is caused Him every moment by all sinners 
who, as St. Paul writes, crucify anew the Son of God, who suffered 
and died upon the cross for them, and make Him an object of their 
bitter scorn. Christ the Lord appeared once to St. Bridget. The 
wounds of His hands and feet were open, His whole body streamed 
with blood, over His holy countenance there lay an expression of the 
deepest suffering. Affrighted, St. Bridget started up and cried out 
in the fervor of her troubled, loving heart: “ Alas, O Lord! who 
then has so ill-used Thee?” Whereupon the Lord pointed in the 
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direction of a house where there was much riotous living carried on, 
and said: “ It was there that I was thus wounded.’” What do you 
think, dear brethren, how would the Saviour look if He were to 
point out those houses in which there are more sins committed in 
a year than there are bricks in the buildings? I have often thought 
of it when I now and then pass such houses and hear things which 
should never be uttered by a Christian tongue. O all ye saints! To 
you I lift up my hands and ask your intercession for those unfor- 
tunates amongst mankind who employ their youthful vigor in com- 
mitting the most shameful of sins, when they should employ it only 
for their santification. O pray for them, that at least one may to-day 
be converted to the joy of all the saints. 





GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“And who is my neighbor? ”—Luke x. 29. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The parable of ihe good Samaritan an expression of the 
universal law of Christian charity. It insists also that our neighbor's 
needs should call forth this charity. 2. First, those who should be 
assisted are they who stand in need of material help. The social con- 
ditions of life have begotten special needs. To alleviate these as they 
present themselves is the duty of the good Samaritan. While much has 
been done to help those in want, there is still room for greater effort. 
The charitable work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 3. Those 
also who stand in need spiritually and religiously require assistance. The 
general duty of education. Special duty of reaching the minds afflicted 
with infidelity, skepticism, and indifferentism. The evident existence 
of doubt in the minds of many. To overcome this, the good Samaritan 
must be himself prepared for the work in order to apply the remedy. 
4. Conclusion: The duty of all to heed Our Lord’s command. 


I. At the time of this question, my dear brethren, the com- 
mandment which called it forth was an old commandment. 
Through centuries had it lived; through centuries had it exerted 
its power. It had worked, however, within narrow limits. It 
needed broadening. That in its application it was narrow, was 
not due to limitations set upon it by the Infinite Lawgiver; but 
to the surrender of it in its primitive, world-wide acceptation 
by many peoples of the earth. Even among those who had re- 
tained it and preached it as one of the primary religious laws of 
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man’s being, it had lost much of its meaning. A restricted inter- 
pretation had almost begotten a false interpretation. In the 
question and the answer given in to-day’s gospel the old faces the 
new. They stand in contrast; not so much a contrast of oppo- 
sition as of development. That portion of the truth, crystallized 
in this second great commandment, which had been kept amongst 
the Jewish people was not sacrificed, but it was built upon, form- 
ing a part of the structure of Christianity. As the remnant of 
an ancient temple with its stones and pillars time-beaten, weather- 
stained, displaced, yet remaining majestic in their strength and 
solidity, affords material for another and a greater edifice, so 
does the ancient law underlie the power and beauty of the nevw, 
“ And who is my neighbor?” Jesus Christ answers the Hebrew 
inquirer by saying: “Even the Samaritan: even the one whom 
you regard as farthest separated from you; even the one whom 
you look upon as most cut off from you in traditions and 
customs and religion, even he is your neighbor.” With this word 
the light of the great law pierced into a new region and revealed 
hidden depths. Henceforth the one who would be a godly man 
must realize that, in a real sense, he is bound to the highest and 
the lowliest, the richest and the poorest, the strongest and the 
weakest, the happiest and the wretchedest, the best and the worst 
of mankind. 

The great truth, therefore, of universal kinship is preached by 
our Blessed Lord in this parable; but in an especial way He 
insists that the circumstance which should call forth an expres- 
sion of neighborly love is the need of our fellowman. All are 
our neighbors, but more than others, those who stand appealing 
for what we can give of our possessions. The social, the in- 
tellectual, the spiritual conditions of the world to-day reveal the 
application of this parable to our own lives. The needs of man 
are numerous; the consequent duties of Christian charity are 
various. 

II. “And who is my neighbor?” In the first place, the word 
of God plainly answers; he who stands in need of physical com- 
fort and assistance. The poor traveler, beset by misery and 
suffering, has his counterpart to-day in the sick, the poverty- 
stricken, the physically afflicted. Those who, in the days that are 
gone before the announcement of the great law of Christian charity, 
were despised of men, were driven from the resorts where health 
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and pleasure rule, were regarded as outcasts upon the face 
of the earth, to-day, in the light of the New Law, are revealed 
as the deserving objects of our attention and care. While the 
centuries of Christian civilization have changed the world to a 
degree, which we generally fail to appreciate, and have bettered 
it to an extent beyond our usual recognition, there still remain 
conditions of physical want and suffering that call for the mani- 
festation of the Samaritan spirit. While Christian teachings 
have begotten a respect for human dignity and worth, unknown 
to the past, there is still room for growth and development. 
While the contempt for labor and the violent contrasts between 
wealth and poverty have been eradicated, the Christian law of 
charity can better still more the social life of the workingman. 
While through the efforts of Christianity the poor have been 
accorded new privileges and have received new attention, while 
woman has been raised from her degradation and has received 
a position unknown to the civilizations of the past, while children 
have been trained and educated in the principles of virtue, and 
have been removed to a great extent from the influences of 
ignorance and of vice, to-day, in the life of the world, there is need 
of greater effort and there is also the consequent duty of the 
Christian to extend the helping hand, to lift human beings to a 
still higher plane. 

Consider for a moment the conditions that surround us, 
especially in our great cities, and no powerful light is needed to 
reveal the possibilities of betterment through an active charity. 
It is true, institutions are erected, charitable organizations are 
founded, individuals wealthy in the goods of the world now and 
again set aside large sums of money for the alleviation of misery, 
but the great majority go through life selfishly considering their 
own interests alone and blinding themselves to the extended hand 
and the appealing eye. They pass by the stricken one, not because 
they would not pity, not because they would not help, but be- 
cause they do not think. Theoretically they admit the Christian 
law. Before the world they proclaim their faith in Christ and 
His teachings. Practically they are no more Christian than the 
pagans of old. The social degradation which the teachers of 
economics proclaims to follow from indiscriminate giving may 
be a fact; but this theory has afforded to many a plea for giving 
naught. The good Samaritan must seek and find the oppor- 
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tunities for administering unto the wants of others. He must see 
and know the conditions about him that he may be able to act 
wisely and well. In this line the Catholic has not done all that 
he should and could. Let him but consider the ravages worked 
by enforced poverty, or by a pauperism that is the fate of many 
through the sins and neglect of others; let him but study the sad 
results, individual and social, springing from the prevalent vices 
of impurity and intemperance, and if the fire of Christian love 
still burns within his soul, he must recognize his duty. It is a 
duty to assist, if possible, by giving of his material possessions; 
and at least a moral duty of example, encouragement, and teach- 
ing. Our Catholic men, especially our young men, should, when 
it is possible, join themselves to one of the many branches of that 
charitable society which was conceived in the noble mind of the 
Catholic student Ozanam, and which bears the name of the great 
apostle of the poor, St. Vincent de Paul. In the field opened 
through such an organization there is found an outlet for that 
spirit of charity which is not simply philanthropic and humani- 
tarian, in the exclusive sense of the words, but which is at the 
same time characteristically Christian. Nowhere in all the 
world is the incident of the traveler and the Samaritan so ex- 
actly depicted as in the abodes of the poor entered by these bearers 
of charity and these messengers of assistance. 

III. “And who is my neighbor?” Again, the answer comes 
in the figurative interpretation of the parable: He who stands in 
intellectual need. Sadder than the condition of those who suffer 
from material want is that of the mind that is poor in. the 
wisdom. We speak not so much of that wisdom which is the 
result of the study of the worldly and the natural, but of that 
wisdom which is of God. Beyond doubt there is a great duty 
imposed upon all Christians, upon parents especially, and upon 
the Church as a whole, to attend to the instruction of the young 
in the fundamentals of knowledge, and to afford the oppor- 
tunities for such cultivation. The one who starves a child’s mind 
commits at least a great crime as the one who snatches the crust 
from his lips. There can be no question of the duty of educating. 
This is a matter of justice pure and simple. The duty we speak 
of to-day is principally one of charity. It is toward the mind 
which, perhaps, may be very wealthy in the learning of the world, 
but which is poor in the knowledge of God. There are many 
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such. Indifferentism, skepticism, infidelity, are various forms of 
the disease, but the one common symptom is a lack of that knowl- 
edge which is a knowledge through Faith; a non-acceptance of 
Christian truth; and sometimes even a most bitter hatred toward 
it. Do we need to seek far for such, for souls that are wander- 
ing far from the center of religious truth; for minds that are 
tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine? They are very close 
to us in the various relations of social and commercial life. They 
are indeed our neighbors; and toward them we have a duty of 
charity, namely, to bring to their minds the beauty and the truth of 
the knowledge of God. As the duty of almsgiving is incumbent 
particularly upon those who have an abundance of material 
possessions, so this second and intellectual duty rests in an 
especial manner upon the educated. 

In the world of thinking men, outside of the Catholic Church, 
and we can not but admit that many are honest and conscientious, 
the characteristic temperament, especially in regard to religious 
truths, is a temperament of doubt. The great and fundamental 
facts of origin and destiny, of life and death, of this world and the 
hereafter, of man and of God, all are to them but as the vague 
and shadowy phantoms of some distant ghost-land. Those truths _ 
which are spiritually so vital, which we know to be the greatest 
and the most necessary, because they open the gates of eternal 
love and life, those truths which enter into heart and soul and 
form the one who humbly accepts them in the very mold of 
Christ, his master, these, in the world of which we speak, are 
hidden and oftentimes entirely lost behind the veil of doubt and 
in the mists of unsatisfied questionings. The great error made 
by such minds is the separation of intellect and religion. They 
imagine that the one excludes the other; that the conclusions of 
reason are opposed to the doctrines of faith; and if one set of 
arguments has to be sacrificed, they say, let us give up that which 
appeals the less to our reasoning faculties. They will sometimes 
find that those who are religiously minded are intellectually inferior 
and that the brightest and wittiest are oftentimes without any 
religious inclinations. And so, under the misconception that 
knowledge and religion are two different centers from which 
radiate two entirely different sets of influences, they cultivate the 
one to the total neglect of the other. 

The result is that these minds are imperfect in their develop- 
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ment, and in consequence stand in need as much as the traveler 
beset by robbers and left wounded by the roadside, with this 
difference, that their need is the greater. They may not indeed 
realize their own want; circumstances may be such as not to 
reveal to them their unfortunate condition; but this very lack of 
recognition renders their ailment more serious. With respect to 
such a need the duty of the good Samaritan is to bring to the 
minds thus afflicted religious knowledge in its true proportions 
and relations. 

The commission of Jesus Christ to His church was to teach, 
She is the Divine Teacher; but her various voices are sounded 
to the world through her individual members as well as through 
her councils and decrees. “ You are a chosen generation, a 
kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people; that you 
may declare His virtues who hath called you out of darkness into 
His marvelous light” (II. Peter ii. 9). In a true sense, there- 
fore, we who possess divine truth are all teachers of those who 
are without it; we are Samaritans bringing balm for the wounds 
of the afflicted. To do such a work ably demands a training upon 
the part of the one who would act the good Samaritan. It like- 
wise demands sympathy with the afflicted. The true teacher is 
not domineering. Consider the soul of a child, one in the first 
years of its formation. Who is to train it? Is it the one who 
forces upon the young mind the truths to be imparted? Who, 
as it were, stamps them there with a brand of iron? Or is it the 
one who looks into that soul, studies it, learns its dispositions, 
its possibilities, and then, in view of all these, imparts the knowl- 
edge he would inculcate? Certainly, it is the latter. Again, the 
object-matter of the teaching church, the dogmas of our faith, 
should be presented in their bearing upon human life. These 
dogmas are not so many mere dry formulas given without reason 
or arbitrarily. Each of them satisfies some longing in the human 
breast. They are vital forces, such as effect our highest relations. 
Possessing life and giving life, they enter into the kingdom of 
the heart and beget a deeper love for the God that gave them: they 
do not destroy the natural in man, but add to it and perfect it. 
In order that these truths may have their just effect for good, they 
must be presented therefore with the accompaniment of human 
sympathy and true Christian love. 

IV. For us, therefore, of to-day, my dear brethren, the parable 
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of the good Samaritan carries with it a lesson appropriate to the 
conditions of life about us. To extend the helping hand to those 
in need, whether that need be material, moral, intellectual or re- 
ligious, this is the general duty inculcated. From Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour and our Teacher and Model, from Him who is 
supremely the good Samaritan, we must learn the lessons that 
give meaning and beauty to Christian life. None more beautiful 
and consoling has He given us than that of to-day’s Gospel; 
none more peculiarly His own. In our journey through many 
days and by many paths we shall often come upon the poor 
traveler. Then let us keep before us the picture presented in this 
teaching of our Lord; and unmindful of self and of the sacrifices 
that Christian charity demand, heed the blessed behest, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 

XLII. Tue FirrH ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 


“He descended into hell, the third day he rose again from the dead.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The various places reserved for souls after death. By the 
words of this article is confessed: 1. That Christ’s Soul separated from 
His Body and descended into Limbo. 2. He brought joy and liberation 
to the souls there. 3. That Christ on the third day united Soul and 
Body and rose from the dead. Lessons taught by this article: 1. We 
ought frequently to descend in spirit to hell. 2. Sin, when grievous, 
takes the life from the soul. 3. The great miracle of spiritual resur- 
rection wrought by repentance. E-xhortation to contrition and a new life. 


The Lord tells us very plainly in the gospel that there is a place 
where all the weeds of pride, anger, avarice, envy, and impurity 
will be cast. It is in this place, this black and gruesome prison, 
wherein the souls of the damned will be tortured day and night 
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with the devils by an unquenchable fire. It is called hell. There js 
yet another place where likewise a fire burns for the torment of 
souls ; but this fire purifies at the same time, and has one day an end, 
This is purgatory,or that place where the souls of the just suffer who 
depart this life with some stains upon them, and must first be per- 
fectly purified therefrom before they can be admitted to the heavenly 
country. Besides these two places which still exist, there was in the 
kingdom of the dead yet another, called Limbo. The souls of the 
just who died before Christ’s ascension went, when on leaving this 
world they were not quite free from all stain, to be purified in 
purgatory, and thence to Limbo. Even those quite undefiled had to 
go there, for heaven was closed since Adam’s sin and had not yet 
been opened. 

I wish to premise this that you might the more easily under- 
stand the fifth article of our faith, which says: 


I. He descended into hell. 
II. The third day He rose again from the dead. 


I. 1. (a) With these words we make known our belief that Jesus 
Christ being dead and His body laid in the tomb, His holy soul, 
with which as well as with His body the Godhead remained always 
united, descended into the kingdom of the dead, to release the souls 
of the just who lived before His coming. 

(b) With these words we confess that there was a place where the 
just were imprisoned, to whom Christ brought the joyful tidings 
of their redemption and that of the whole world. They did not, 
indeed, suffer any pain, but enjoyed a tranquil repose; still they were. 
deprived of the supreme happiness, the immediate vision of God. 
Hope in the redemption which was surely coming through the 
Messias was their consolation and support. Jesus announced to 
them that this redemption was accomplished when He descended 
amongst them. And as a proof He showed them His splendor as 
He had it from the Father, and filled them with that rapture’ which 
the Beatific Vision grants to souls. Then was fulfilled what Jesus 
had promised the thief: “ To-day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.” For the presence of the Redeemer made Limbo a Paradise 
full of blessedness, full of jubilee, and unutterable joy. O how they 
must have rejoiced—the patriarchs, the prophets, the high priests 
and kings and holy souls: Adam, Abel, the first martyrs; Noe, the 
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just ; Job, Melchisedech ; Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, those three an- 
cestors of the just, David, the royal psalmist; Ezechial, Jeremias, 
Isaias, John the Baptist, Zacharias, and Elizabeth, Joachim and 
Anne, the parents of the mother of God, and Joseph, the foster 
father of Jesus Christ! 

In view of all those who were in Limbo Christ on the third day 
reunited His soul and body and rose from the grave. For so the 
second part of the fifth article of the creed says: “ The third day 
He rose again from the dead.” 

2. We thereby confess that Jesus Christ on the third day after 
His death rose from out the grave with body and soul of His 
own power. This doctrine is a fundamental doctrine of our faith, 
a doctrine which distinguishes us from all non-Christians, who 
steadfastly deny the resurrection of Jesus Christ, so as not to be 
obliged to acknowledge Him as God, who awoke Himself from 
death. For it is against the order of nature, and no man is able of 
his own power to pass from death to life. God alone can do this. 
Now, as it is an undeniable fact that Christ rose again, it is also 
undeniable that Christ is God. “ He was dead, and became living 
again.” We confess all this when we say: “He descended into 
hell, the third day He rose again from the dead.” But what should 
we do according to this profession? 

II. “Christ descended into hell.” St. Bernard remarks beauti- 
fully of this: “ Let us now in life descend often into hell, that we 
may not be obliged to do so after death.” He wished to say: We, 
who as Catholic Christians believe in the existence of a hell and 
a purgatory, ought frequently to descend in thought into this place 
of torments, this fiery mine, which is under our feet. There in 
spirit we should gaze into the fiery flames and reflect how souls on 
account of a sin either have to suffer eternally or for many years, 
that we, instructed by the misfortunes of others, now while there 
is still time strive by penance and good works, to escape this place of 
torments. O if we only had such an admonition frequently there 
would certainly not be so many sinners! But the suffering souls can 
not come to us, and they have no messengers to lay their misery 
before us and to give us a warning. For this reason then we must go 
down to them in spirit and thought, in order to learn there how to 
avoid sin and do good. For, as St. Chrysostom says: “ That one 
will not be cast into hell who whilst out of hell descends in thought 
into hell.” “ Christ rose again from the dead.” Thereby He not 
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only made certain our future bodily resurrection, so that the apostle 
St. Paul writes “ And as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shal] 
be made alive” (I. Cor. xv. 22), but he has also given us in His 
resurrection a model and a motive of our spiritual resurrection. 

Many, my dear brethren, die even before the death of the body, 
They die the death of the soul by committing grievous sin. Alas! 
Who could count them all, the spiritually dead who die away 
through the vice of pride, avarice, impurity, envy, debauchery, 
anger, sloth, enmity, deceit, lying and so on, and in the grave of sin, 
bound and wrapped up in bad habits and impenitence, are beginning 
to rot and decay? 

O may they rise again as Christ arose! May their hearts therefore 
be affected by a wholesome fear of God’s chastisements, and by a 
true contrition and repentance. May they break through and loosen 
the seal which the world sets on their hearts, i. e., the disorderly 
attachment to earth and its joys and possessions; may they roll 
back the heavy burden from their hearts by a sincere confession 
in the Holy Sacrament of penance; may they drive away the evil 
spirits who watch over dead souls, by the absolution which they re- 
ceive; may they disentangle themselves from the bondage of their 
sinful habits, their passions, and bad inclinations, and cast them 
from them, and come forth and hurry away from the grave of the 
soul, i. e., from the place, from the danger, from the occasion of 
sin. Behold, this is called a spiritual resurrection, according to the 
model of Christ. Sinner, wilt thou not arise? Dost thou desire 
to remain lying in the grave of thy shameful, filthy vices? Know 
then that as long as thou carriest a mortal sin in thy heart thou art 
in God’s sight carrion, that emits such a stench that all the guardian 
angels flee from thee; but the infernal vultures approach thee and 
consume thee. For “where the carrion is there are the eagles 
assembled.” Lazarus had been buried for four days; he had begun 
to decay, and yet the Saviour raised him from the dead. It was a 
great miracle, and every one was astonished and went to look at 
Lazarus. But see, you can do a greater miracle if by contrition and 
penance you rouse yourself from the grave of sin, and revivify your- 
self through the grace of holy confession. This should and ought to 
take place to-day. You have only to say to yourself, as Christ did 
to the dead Lazarus: “ Lazarus, come forth!” that is to say, Soul, 
come forth out of the grave of sin! How many Lazaruses might 
return to life? Are there not such in our community? Year in, 
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year out, they lie in the grave of the filthiest sins. They spread 
abroad in the community a fetid odor, and they infect all those in 
their vicinity. Even the spiritual guide can endure them no longer. 
The hideousness of such a soul, which could be so radiantly beau- 
tiful, breaks his heart, and he weeps as Christ did at the sight of the 
dead Lazarus. The priest often cries out in the anguish of his 
soul: “ Lazarus, come forth! Sinful soul arise! Come forth from 
the grave! Step hither amongst the hosts of the living.” But they 
move not! O miserable souls, when will you arise from death? 


May it be soon, very soon. 





THE CONFESSION OF SINS. 
BY THE REV. F. G. LENTZ, MACOMB, ILL. 


“Go show yourselves to the priests.”’—Luke xvii. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Leprosy a type of sin. Legal uncleanness. By sin we are 
legally unclean. “Where there is no law, neither is there transgression” 
(Rom. iv. 15). Under the Old Law absolution by a priest necessary. 
God always made use of man to assist man. In case of sin confession was 
always a prerequisite for pardon. No one ever knew sin after baptism to 
be forgiven without confession. Even the state is merciful to the one who 
pleads guilty. Christ placed this power in His Church. “Whose sins 
you shall forgive,’ etc. (John xx. 23). A judicial power here given. 
No man can know another's sin except through confession. Those, who 
deny this, have no means whereby sin can be forgiven. Their idea the 
invention of man and a confession of impotency. Doctrine contrary to 
natural and supernatural law. Thank God we have the truth and “ are 
not carried about with every wind of doctrine” (Eph. iv. 14). 


Under the old law leprosy was looked upon not only as a type 
and figure of sin, but the result of sin itself. Hence men afflicted 
by this disease were unclean in the eye of the law; were segregated 
from their fellow men and had to dwell apart from their kinsfolks 
and relatives. Their lot was an unhappy one, for they were not only 
driven from the usual haunts of their fellow men, but should any 
come near them, they were obliged to announce their own disabili- 
ties by the cry of “ Unclean! Unclean!” Moreover, they were so 
declared by the law of God, and any attempt to thrust themselves 
upon the companionship of their fellow creatures would have been 
a violation of the divine ordinance. They were not only physically 
affected, but were legally unclean. One might have existed without 
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the other were it not for the law, for “ where there is no law, neither 
is there transgression ” (Rom. iv. 15). Now there is not and never 
has been any: known cure for this dreadful disease. Men have been 
healed, but it has always been by a miracle, i. e., the direct interposi- 
tion of the divine power. Such was the case mentioned in to-day’s 
gospel. These men were healed of their infirmity by the power of 
Christ. In that case were they not at liberty, being healed, to go 
back to their friends? Not so, for the law held that they could not 
associate with their fellow creatures until their legal disabilities 
had been removed by the priest, so that in this ordinance of the Old 
Law we have a perfect type of the great sacrament of penance. 

At all times God has made use of the ministry of man to do favor 
to man. It was by the mouth of His prophets that He taught man, 
It was by the ministry of Moses that He liberated the Israelites 
from bondage and led them to the Promised Land. It was by means 
of Aaron and his descendants that He made known His will to 
the Jewish people, and even now, when He acts directly for the 
healing of the unclean, His first instructions are “Go show your- 
selves to the priests” (Luke xvii. 14). Why? Because, as you 
are legally unclean, you can not go back to your homes or associate 
with your fellow men until you have made known your condition 
to the proper authority and been declared clean, i. e., absolved by the 
priest. Thus we see that even under the Old Law the manifesta- 
tion of one’s condition was necessary to obtain absolution. If any 
one doubts this let him read the fifth chapter of the Book of Num- 
bers, where it is expressly prescribed that, when men have sinned, 
“ they shall confess their sin,” etc. The same law is laid down in the 
fifth chapter of the Book of Leviticus. In fact, confession of sin 
has always been a prerequisite in order to obtain pardon, so that in- 
stead of confession being an invention of Rome, as our enemies 
would have you believe, it was well understood by the first Christians 
from the ancient practice among Hebrews. [Edersheim, in his 
“Life and Times of Jesus Christ,” says it was the custom of the 
Jews to go to confession before marriage. (Vol. I., p. 352, also note 
Pp. 353.) No one ever heard of God pardoning sin without a con- 
fession, and that, too, before man. David obtained pardon only 
after he had confessed to Nathan, and long before that the Jews 
confessed to Moses when they had committed grave crimes, in order 
that they might obtain forgiveness. Even in the natural order this 
practice is constantly followed, for the state is always merciful only 
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to those who acknowledge their guilt and throw themselves upon the 
mercy of the court; and scripture says: “ Be not ashamed to con- 
fess thy sins ” (Ecclus. iv. 31) ; again, “ He that hideth his sins shall 
not prosper, but he that shall confess, and forsake them,.shall obtain 
mercy” (Prov. xxviii. 13). 

It is not easy to understand the objection of those who reject the 
idea that the Church of God has the power to forgive sin. Every 
organization claims this power and exercises it. Even the sects, 
while denying it in theory, claim it in practice, for when a member 
has violated their ordinances they may expel him, but, on his re- 
penting and fulfilling certain conditions, they receive him back 
again. The state also, and every association, no matter for what 
purpose originated, all have a way and means by which a delinquent 
member may be restored to full fellowship. Now, why should not 
this be the case in that society instituted by Christ to impart the 
merits of His redemption to individuals? Surely there must be some 
way in which a man, who has been so unfortunate to lose his citizen- 
ship in that kingdom, may be reinstated. True, other societies will 
not claim the power of forgiving sins against God. They can go no 
higher than their origin, and, since they are human, they can only 
forgive offenses against themselves. This is very proper. But the 
kingdom of God is a divine institution founded for the purpose of 
ministering in divine things. Its purpose in this world is to reconcile 
the sinner with God, which would be useless unless the Church can 
pardon the sinner. Hence St. Paul says: “ But all things are of 
God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Christ: and hath given to 
us the ministry of reconciliation, and he hath placed in us the word 
of reconciliation. For Christ, therefore, we are ambassadors, God, 
as it were, exhorting by us ” (II. Cor. v. 18, etc.). The apostle must 
certainly have known of what he was speaking when he made use 
of the above language, which seems clear enough to any intelligent 
person. It shows plainly enough that the apostle claimed the power 
of reconciling the sinner with God, since he was acting as ambassa- 
dor of Christ in that very matter in which the Eternal Father had en- 
dowed His Divine Son, viz., the ministry of reconciliation. That he 
exercised this power is clearly shown by his action with the incestu- 
ous Corinthian, mentioned in the second chapter of the same book. 

But in doing this St. Paul was only making use of that power 
which Christ had given to His apostles after His resurrection. 
Having come to them in Jerusalem, His first salutation is “ Peace be 
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to you,” and then He uses this remarkable language: “As the 
Father hath sent me, I also send you. When he had said this he 
breathed on them, and he said to them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John xx. 21-23), 
Now, our Divine Lord never used this singular language without 
some object. We know He was sent with full power to reconcile 
the world to God. This power He claimed, and we are not Chris. 
tians if we do not acknowledge His authority in the matter. But He 
distinctly, and in so many words, says that “as the Father sent me, 
I send you.” Either He had the power to do so or He had not. If 
He had the power, what was to prevent Him from so sending them? 
He did so in unmistakable language, and this commission is coupled 
with the extraordinary action of His breathing upon them and 
communicating the Holy Spirit. Only twice have we a record of 
God breathing upon man. In the first instance He gives man his 
natural life, in the second case He communicates to him a super- 
natural power, viz., the power of reconciling the sinner. ‘‘ Whose 
sins you shall forgive are forgiven them, whose sins you shall retain 
are retained.” It is impossible to impart a commission in more direct 
and positive language, and this text has always proved a stumbling 
block to those who would deny this power to God’s Church. 

But this commission conveys a judicial power. To exercise that 
power the judges in the case must know and understand the spiritual 
condition of the sinner. Without doing so it would be impossible 
for them to justly exercise the power here delegated to them. But 
how are they to know the condition of the soul that applies to them? 
How are they to know whether to forgive or retain his sins? Evi- 
dently there must be some manifestation of conscience, for that 
soul’s state can not otherwise be known. ‘For sin is in the will, and 
no man may know the guiltiness of another, except that man make 
it known. Neither the kind of a sin or the culpability of the sinner 
can be known except by confession of the sinner himself. There 
are a thousand and one acts of man which may seem serious, and yet 
no great culpability be attached to them. Want of malice, forget- 
fulness, ignorance and even circumstances, all have their part in 
determining a man’s guilt. How then were the apostles to know 
what they were to do with a sinner, unless that man manifested the 
spiritual state of his soul? Clearly it was impossible. And yet they 
had the commission to settle this matter with the sinner. 
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Whatever difficulties this matter may present to others, it seems 
to have occasioned no trouble to the apostles, for St. Paul says: 
“With the mouth confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 10). 
And St. John tells us that “If we confess our sins: He is faith- 
ful and just, to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all in- 
iquity” (I. John i. 9). What is here set forth we find practiced 
both before and during the apostolic age. Those who heeded the 
words of the Baptist confessed their sins (Matt. iii. 6), and when 
the apostles went out to convert the world they began by preach- 
ing penance. “ Peter said to them: Do penance and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
your sins” (Acts ii. 38). And “many of them that believed came 
confessing and declaring their deeds ” (Acts xix. 18). It was thus 
the first ministers of Christ exercised the power given to them when 
Christ said “ Whose sins you shall retain, they are retained ” (John 
xx. 20-21). Many were pardoned, but we have a noted instance in 
the case of Ananias and Saphira when there was no forgiveness 
forthcoming. 

After all, there must be some way in which a man may obtain 
pardon for his delinquencies, or else we may as well abandon hope. 
Man is not an angel or a mere spirit. He has a very substantial 
body, and it is through that body he commits most of his sins. Why 
then should not that body participate in the humiliation necessary 
to secure pardon? To do so it must use external signs or expres- 
sions, and confession is one of the most potent means. We may 
further ask why should a man be pardoned who is unwilling to 
acknowledge his guilt? True some there are who, running away 
with that saying of St. James “ Confess your sins one to another ” 
(James v. 16), insist that the offender shall confess to the Church 
while denying the power of the priests of the Church. But we can 
not conceive how, if the individual has not power to absolve from 
sin, any number should possess this faculty. A multitude has no 
more power in this case than the individual, for it is the power of 
God which is exercised, and if God has not made some “ ambassa- 
dors in the ministry of reconciliation ” it is inconceivable how any 
number of those same helpless individuals could acquire that power 
by accumulation. It is a divine power which here energizes the 
fallen one, and no aggregation of finite beings can ever become 
infinite. Moreover, that plan would be upsetting all precedent in 
such cases, for even in civil affairs the power is exercised by the 
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individual and not by the multitude who compose the state. No 
man can give that which he has not, and St. Paul tells us that “aj 
power comes from God.” Hence while the individual in some cases 
may be chosen by the multitude to execute laws the power comes 
from God. But in this case not even the appointment comes from 
the people, for St. Paul tells us that “no man takes this honor to 
himself but he that is called by God as Aaron was” (Heb. v. 4), 
And all history, sacred and profane, teaches us that Christ chose out 
His own ministers. “ You have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you” (John xv. 16). It follows that no man can attempt this 
ministry unless it has been handed down to him by legitimate 
authority. Hence it is easy to understand why those who rejected 
that authority denied this power of man to forgive sins. But that 
question was settled long since by no less an authority than Jesus 
Christ, who replied to the Jews: “ Whether is easier to say, Thy sins 
are forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and walk? But that you may 
know that the son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins” 
(Matt. ix. 5, 6). He healed the man of his physical infirmities, 
Having thus demonstrated His power, He afterwards, as we have 
seen, passed it on to His apostles. To reject this truth is to refuse to 
believe Holy Writ and the testimony of all Christianity for fifteen 
hundred years. Among all the errors which arose from time to 
time it remained for the sixteenth century revolters to deny that God 
had provided a means by which man might obtain pardon for his 
sins. That might not have been so serious had it not been for the 
fallacy they invented, that a man should confess to God alone. Out- 
side of this absurdity that God should provide a totally inadequate 
means, one shorn of all power to help man in the most important 
needs of life, their proposition involves the idea that God’s justice 
shall never be made manifest. In their idea, no matter what sin 
a man may commit, he could secretly go to God and obtain pardon 
without humbling himself. This makes the criminal at the bar dic- 
tate to the Deity on what terms he is willing to come back. The 
sinner becomes his own judge and jury in the case. It is no 
longer what the offended infinite majesty of God may require, but 
what the sinner may choose to give. Practically he demands par- 
don without offering any recompense, which is contrary to all jus- 
tice. God can not pardon the sinner without repentance, and, since 
the sinner has no rights in the case, if he wishes restoration to 
favor it is not the sinner but God who has the right to name the 
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conditions. Somewhere along the line the sinner must humble him- 
self and acknowledge that “I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee; I am not now worthy to be called thy son” (Luke xv. 21). 
Then God may receive him back again. But since He has estab- 
lished the tribunal of penance, that is the means by which this must 
be accomplished. How thankful should we not be that God has been 
so merciful to man. Not angels or the powers of heaven has He 
chosen to exercise this authority, but man, who knows the weakness 
of our nature, who daily comes into conflict with the powers of 
darkness and the wiles of Satan, and can sympathize with our ail- 
ments and help us in our need. We may look upon it as a humilia- 
tion, and it is, but as Tertullian says: “It is better to confess here 
than to burn hereafter.” And having fulfilled the required con- 
ditions, we can arise with the conviction that, as we have not been 
our own judge, but have submitted our case to that independent 
tribunal which God established, we have really been made clean and 
restored to friendship with God. Either here or hereafter, since 
we commit sins before man, must our manifestation be made. How 
much better then to make it here than to have the whole world wit- 
ness our confession. Here we are taken on our own valuation, for 
this is the only tribunal where man is taken at his own estimate, but 
in eternity we shall be judged without mercy, since we refused to 
accept the opportunity to acquire it, while the confessional was still 
open to us. “If we should judge ourselves we should not be 
judged” (I. Cor. xi. 31). But if we resist the grace of God and 
refuse to submit ourselves to His own tribunal, we can expect no 
reward except that of the proud Pharisee, who went down, not 
justified. For such the wells of mercy shall be dried up on that 
awful day, when Christ comes to judge the living and the dead. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. _ 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
XLIII. Tue SrxtuH anp SEVENTH ARTICLES OF THE CREED, 


“He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty. From thence he shall come to judge the living and the dead.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Sixth Article of Creed. Vision of Ezechiel. Description of 
Christ’s ascent into heaven. He ascended not only as God but also as man. 
Reasons for this: 1. That His humanity might share the joy as well 
as the suffering. 2. To prove that His kingdom was not of this world, 
3. To open the doors of heaven. 4. To show us that we could gain 
heaven as a reward for good done. 5. To intercede continually with 
God for us.—Seventh article. Explanation of words. Practical appli- 
cation. 


In a state of ecstasy the Prophet Ezechiel once had a wonder- 
ful apparition. It seemed to him as if he beheld a large cloud and 
a burning fire therein of liquid shining brass, and in the midst was 
the figure of four beings, the figure of a lion, and the figure of a lamb, 
the figure of a man and the figure of an eagle. What might this 
vision signify? According to the opinion of the interpreters of 
Holy Writ God showed the prophet in this vision the attributes of 
the future Messias together with all the mysteries of His life. For 
the fire symbolized the divinity of Christ, for which reason God 
is called “a consuming fire.” The fourfold figure, however, sym- 
bolized the humanity of Christ, together with all the mysteries 
which occurred in His life, at and after His death. At His birth, 
namely, Christ appeared as man, and became in all things like unto 
men. In His Passion and death He resembled a lamb, which, ac- 
cording to the Old Law, was sacrificed for the sins of men. In 
His resurrection Christ resembled a lion, for He was the invincible 
lion of the tribe of Juda who triumphed over death, hell and satan. 
In His ascension finally Christ was like unto an eagle, who of His 
own strength rose up from the earth and soared up to the sun, i.e, 
to the inaccesible light of His Heavenly Father’s glory. For thus 
says the sixth article of the creed: “ He ascended into heaven, sitteth 
at the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 
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I shall to-day explain what these words mean, so that you may 
know what you should ponder in your hearts when you say with 
your lips that Christ ascended. But as the seventh article accord- 
ing to its contents is intimately connected with the sixth, by teach- 
ing us that Christ will one day leave His seat at the right hand of 
God and return again “to judge the living and the dead,” I shall 
treat therefore in the second part of to-day’s instruction of the 
seventh article. God grant that all the words I shall speak may 
avail for your salvation. 

I. Christ had lived upon earth for thirty-three years, had taught, 
suffered and died at last upon the cross. The grave, however, 
did not retain Him. He rose again alive out of the rocky sepulcher. 
He remained for forty days upon earth amongst His disciples after 
His resurrection to instruct and show them how to govern His 
Church, to proclaim His doctrine and belief in Him, with what 
authority and power they were to bind and loose, what was to be 
bound or loosed in heaven. Finally He raised himself up from the 
earth with body and soul, i. e., with His whole human nature, of 
His own power, and ascended into heaven. “ He ascended into 
heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty.” 
He was not, therefore, only for a brief period transported into the 
third heaven like St. Paul, or taken up to Paradise in a fiery chariot 
as Elias, or carried through the air by an angel as the Prophet 
Habacuc was; but of His own power Christ ascended above the 
heavens to the throne of God there to rule with God the Father and 
the Holy Ghost as God and man at the same time, as He once lived 
upon earth. But He ascended with body and soul. 1. So that the 
humanity which served as an instrument to the Divinity to accom- 
plish the work of redemption, might also participate in the divine 
glory and obtain for the services rendered with the same willing- 
ness an equal reward, an equal honor and joy. 2. He ascended to 
prove by that fact what He had so often said, namely, that His 
kingdom was not of this earth, that it was not earthly, perishable, 
but an eternal, spiritual one in heaven. 3. He ascended to open the 
doors of heaven to us all, which had been tightly closed for four 
thousand years, for until the moment of the Lord’s ascension no 
one, not even the most devout and holy could enter into heaven. 4. 
He ascended in His humanity to show us that now also heaven stood 
open to us, that admission for us was possible and certain, if we 
faithfully obeyed His teaching and example. 5. He ascended that 
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we might have in His humanity a faithful, powerful, perpetual in- 
tercessor with God, an intercessor who would never cease to petition 
God for us, that He, mindful of our human weakness, would spare 
us, and not at once after every sin deal with us according to His 
justice. 6. He ascended also in order that we should not think 
that heaven was created only for God and His angels, and not for 
mankind. Hence we should be consoled in reflecting that Christ 
ascended into heaven not only as God but as man also, and that 
there, too, the humanity sits at the right hand of the heavenly 
Father. This is not to be understood, however, as if God the 
Father had a body or hands, and Christ sat at the right hand or 
at the side of the Father ; but we only desire to express thereby that, 
as we honor a man by placing him on our right hand, so, too, the 
Father honors the God-man Christ, transfers to Him all power, so 
that in His humanity He is surrounded with the greatest splendor, 
and rules over heaven and earth. 

We confess all this when we say “ He ascended into heaven, sit- 
teth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 

But now, dear brethren, it is well to observe what happened at 
this ascension of the Lord’s, and in the Acts of the Apostles this 
article of faith is written down with greater clearness, and is there 
still more strongly confirmed. After Christ had held a long dis- 
course before His apostles upon the fortieth day after His resurrec- 
tion, had given them directions which were to serve as their rule 
of conduct during His absence, and finally had given them the com- 
mand to prepare themselves for the reception of the Holy Ghost, 
He led them unto the Mount of Olives. “ And when he had said 
these things, while they looked on, he was raised up, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. And whilst they were beholding 
him going up to heaven, behold, two men stood by them in white 
garments, who also said: Ye men of Galilee, why stand you looking 
up into heaven? This Jesus who is taken up from you into heaven, 
so shall he come as you have seen him going into heaven” (Acts i. 
9). No doubt can exist but that these two men clad in white gar- 
ments were angels. What they wished to signify by the coming 
again of Christ, Holy Church explains to us in the seventh article of 
the creed: “ From thence He shall come to judge the living and the 
dead.” 

II. According to these words we believe and confess that Jesus 
Christ, as for our sake He came from heaven the first time as God to 
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take upon Himself our humanity and after the redemption was 
accomplished ascended with body and soul into heaven, so the 
second time He will come again from heaven upon earth as God and 
man at the same time, to judge the living and the dead, i. e., all man- 
kind, all nations, all sexes, the just as well as the unjust, the saints 
in heaven or the living, as the damned in hell or the dead. “ This 
Jesus,” as the angel said to the apostles, this Jesus, as Judge, will 
come again from heaven, not an angel nor a saint, but “ this One,” 
who is at the same time God and man, who was God from all eter- 
nity and only became man for love of us. “ This Jesus,” who has 
done so much for our salvation, suffered so much; this Jesus who 
offered up His life, His soul, all His blood for us, and died upon 
the cross; this Jesus who received all power from the Father, and 
in whose hand is placed the life and death of every creature; this 
same One will come hence to judge us. He will come again as an 
unerring, implacable, strict Judge, to pronounce over each one the 
sentence that he has deserved according to his thoughts, words 
and works. 

Dear Christian, do you believe this in your heart when you confess 
it with your lips? Do you believe this, O Christian, who leads a 
life as if there were neither a heaven for which you should labor 
or a God in heaven who could punish you at any moment, as if it 
mattered not to you whether you went to heaven or were damned 
eternally? You who as long as your neighbor does not know 
of your secret pilferings, your frauds, of your other hidden sins, then 
you do not trouble about them. But you do not think that besides man 
there is still One other who knows all things, sees all things, hears 
all things, who will reveal all your shameful actions before the 
whole world and punish you without favor and mercy. O Chris- 
tians, how weak our faith is! How little do our works harmonize 
with our words! 

My dear brethren, when you say the sixth and seventh articles 
of the creed, lift up your hearts to Mount Olivet, and from thence 
to heaven. Think in crosses and sufferings that these alone form 
the road upon which Christ entered into heaven. Ponder 
how vain, how empty, how miserable the whole earth is 
in comparison to heaven, and to the blessedness which there 
awaits us. Reflect how brief are all the sufferings of this earth 
compared to everlasting joys, and how surely heaven will be 
yours if you only follow Christ. But if the flesh, corrupt nature, 
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your passions, anger, revenge, envy, avarice, evil desires incite you 
to wickedness, or others by their bad counsels or examples tempt 
you, then imagine that you are standing already in the valley of 
Josaphat, before the eyes of the Judge, and behold His five sacreq 
wounds, those marks of His Passion, those proofs of His love 
for our souls, which He retained in His body for this reason 
that on that awful day He would exhibit them to the terror of the 
wicked, but for the consolation of the good. Tremble therefore to 
open these wounds afresh on that now glorious body of Christ, by 
your sins and vices. Implore Him daily that when He comes to 
judgment with those sacred wounds which He has retained for love 
of you, that He will not damn you, but lead you into heaven with 
His elect, where “ He sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty.” 





THE RIGHT USE OF WEALTH. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND. 
“You can not serve God and Mammon.’’—Matt. vi. 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—“ Mammon” signifies wealth, and our Lord’s words mean that 
we can not make wealth the end of our existence and at the same time 
propose to ourselves God as that end. In another place, however, He 
— “make friends of the Mammon of iniquity.” How are we to do 
this 

I, Means to make friends of the Mammon of iniquity. 1. To make 
the acquisition of wealth only the subordinate end of our existence. 
2. To make wealth our servant, not our master, by regarding it as be- 
longing to God, and ourselves only as the stewards of it, thereby bene- 
fiting others, and by so doing detaching our hearts from it. 3. By 
practising the duty of almsgiving, for it is a duty, being part of the 
precept of charity. That duty obliges us to bestow on the poor of our 
superfluity. 

II, Rules to guide us in the practice of almsgiving. 1. To give alms 
out of that which is our own, not out of that which belongs to another. 
2. To give them in proportion to our means. 3. To give them with dis- 
cernment. 4. To give them in due season. 5. To have a good intention 
in bestowing them. 

Conclusion. Having now clearly before your mind the method by 
which you may make unto yourselves friends of the “ Mammon of 
iniquity,’ firmly resolve never to allow wealth to become your master, 
but to make it your servant, considering it as belonging to God, you being 
nothing more than His stewards. Regard almsgiving as a duty. Give 
alms out of what is your own; in proportion to your means; with dis- 
cernment; in due season; and with a good intention of pleasing God. 


By the word “ Mammon” Our Lord meant wealth and all that 
wealth is able to procure—luxurious living, power, respect, influence 
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and the obsequious homage of the world. His aim, in the extract 
from the Holy Gospel read to-day, is to prove to us that we can not 
serve, or in other words make wealth our last end and at the same 
time make God our last end. It must be either the one or the other, 
for they are so opposed to each other that the attempt to serve both 
would be as futile as would be the attempt to combine fire and water. 
In reply to this argument, men will urge that they must have food 
and raiment and the means to make life worth living. Christ 
answers their contention by pointing to the birds of the air; they 
neither sow nor reap, yet they are amply provided for; to the lilies of 
the field, which are vested with a splendor of raiment unequaled by 
that of even Solomon in all his glory. Therefore, in conclusion, 
He bids them make God and God’s service the end or aim of their 
existence, and promises that all things else shall be added unto them. 
Now, if the pursuit of wealth and its acquisition are so opposed 
to the service of God, why does Our Lord, in another place, tell us 
to make unto ourselves a friend of wealth or Mammon? “ Make unto 
yourselves friends of the Mammon of iniquity ” or unrighteousness. 
How are we to do this and at the same time make God the end of 
our existence ? 

I. Inthe few words that I shall address to you I shall endeavor to 
put before you the way in which this apparently impossible task may 
be accomplished. Wealth is called the Mammon of iniquity or un- 
righteousness because it is often amassed by fraud, because it is 
faithless and deceitful, because in the pursuit of it men are often 
guilty of dishonesty, because it robs them of all taste for heavenly 
things. Moreover, wealth so absorbs the whole man that it becomes 
his master and reduces him to the condition of a slave. Why then 
make a friend of what is so unrighteous? The most obvious means 
is, first to make the acquisition of wealth only a subordinate end of 
existence ; next, both in its acquisition and in the employment of it 
when acquired to make it our servant and not our master. How is 
this to be done? Inthis way. Those who have wealth must regard 
themselves as only the stewards of it, and consequently as account- 
able for it to the Great Master. This conviction, once fully grasped 
by the mind, will cause those who are wealthy and who employ the 
labors of the masses to help them in the acquisition of wealth, to see 
that their toilers receive a fair wage; that they are not overworked; 
that they have time for repose and for necessary recreation in the 
midst of their families ; that they are able to maintain them in a way 
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befitting their station in life; and that they may if they are thrifty 
provide for their own old age. The observance of these conditions 
by the possessers of wealth will enable them to keep their souls from 
being so absorbed by the pursuit of it that their riches will never 
become their masters nor reduce them to the servitude of material 
things. But it is chiefly by a judicious system of almsgiving that 
men are enabled “to make unto themselves friends of the Mammon 
of unrighteousnes,” and he who shall practice this duty will most 
assuredly succeed in this difficult task. I have called almsgiving 
a duty, and I have purposely done so, because many look upon it 
as a work of supererogation, as a pleasing act of benevolence which 
they either may or may not perform as it shall seem good to them, 
rather than a duty which they are obliged to perform. It is a duty, 
springing from a precept, the neglect of which may bring about a 
man’s condemnation at the judgment seat of Christ. Is not love of 
one’s neighbor one of the greatest precepts of the law? Does it not, 
together with the love of God, include all the rest? If then love of 
our neighbor is a precept, almsgiving, which is one of the chief 
duties of love toward him, must be a part of that precept; for love 
that is idle, that is fruitless, that does nothing, can not with truth 
be called love. Consequently, when a man who is able to give alms 
will not do so he fails in one of the points of one of the greatest 
precepts of the law; and if his failure to give alms arises from hard- 
ness of heart toward the poor, or from avarice, or from attach- 
ment to the goods of this life it is a deadly sin, if such hardness, or 
avarice, or attachment is of so grave a nature as to turn him away 
from God his last end, and make of his wealth the purpose of his 
existence. 

If we need any further proof that almsgiving is a part of the 
precept of brotherly love, let us turn to the pages of Holy Writ. In 
the fifteenth chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy we read: “ There 
will not be wanting poor in the land of thy habitation; therefore 
I command thee to open thy hand to thy needy poor brother that 
liveth with thee in the land” (Deut. xv. 11). Inthe Book of Eccle- 
siasticus we are told “ to help the poor, because of the commandment ; 
and not to send him away empty-handed because of his poverty.” 
Furthermore, in St. Paul’s epistle to his disciple Timothy the apostle 
bids him “ charge,” or give a precept, praecipe, to his neophytes “ to 
give easily, to communicate ” their good things to the poor (I. Tim. 
vi. 18). 
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However, though ordering you to give alms to the poor, God 
commands you to give only from that which is superfluous to your 
own wants. This superfluity consists of that which remains over 
and above what is necessary for yourselves. Now, there are two 
kinds of necessity, consequently there are two kinds of superfluity. 
First, there is what is called absolute necessity, that is to say, things 
that are necessary for nature or for life, for by depriving one’s 
self of them neither the person himself nor his dependents could 
exist. Secondly, there is what is termed conditional necessity, that is 
to say, goods that are necessary only conditionally, by which expres- 
sion we mean that these are necessary to the person or to the state of 
the man using them in such a way that if deprived of them he could 
not live as his condition or rank in society requires. Therefore, the 
goods of the rich may in two ways be superfluous. Some of them 
may not be absolutely necessary for the preservation of their lives or 
for the maintenance of those whom they are bound to support. 
Such goods as these are regarded as superfluous to nature or to life, 
and are said to be absolutely superfluous. Now, if a man’s neighbor 
is in want of goods necessary for his life, the rich man who has goods 
superfluous to his own life and state is obliged under penalty of 
deadly sin to give to his needy brother alms that will supply his 
wants. But if that neighbor is in only common necessity, and conse- 
quently has a right to only what is superfluous, it is difficult to 
fix a rule. Nevertheless, if any one will regulate his life by the 


principles of Christian sobriety he will find in those principles much . 


light to guide him in his disposition of goods with regard to those 
who are in what is said to be common necessity. He will find him- 
self able to reserve for the poor some of that money which usually 
goes to gambling, to good cheer, to expensive habits. By acting 
thus, he will make for himself a friend of the Mammon of un- 
righteousness. 

II. In the bestowal of alms certain conditions must be observed, 
otherwise we shall fail utterly in our attempt to make a friend of 
the Mammon of iniquity. The first of these is that the alms be given 
out of that which is our own; for if any one, disturbed by qualms of 
conscience on account of the injury which he has done to his 
neighbor, should strive to quiet them by a liberal outpouring of alms 
from his ill-gotten goods, he would thereby be committing an act of 
injustice, and would be benefiting others to the prejudice of a 
third party—the lawful owner. 
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This condition being fulfilled, the man who would make friends 
of the Mammon of iniquity must take care that the amount of his 
almsgiving comes up to the measure expected from him by God. 
What is that measure? It is one that it is difficult to determine; 
but in a general sort of way we may say that it should be propor- 
tioned to his condition in life. If the Pharisees gave a tithe of all 
that they possessed, surely a follower of Christ should be ready to 
do as much. However, should any one be troubled about the 
precise amount in this respect, he ought to be inclined to do more 
than he is obliged rather than less. This is the safest, the surest 
way; therefore, if in our temporal concerns we are unwilling to 
run any risk it is only common sense not to incur any danger 
where our eternal interests are at stake. 

Having settled the measure of our alms, the next condition is 
that in the distribution of them there should be discernment, judg- 
ment, that is to say, the alms should be given to those who are 
most in need of them. Our own relatives, as a matter of course, 
have the first claim upon our charity if they chance to be in need. 
Then those who, by reason of their poverty, are exposed to the 
danger of sinning in order to supply their wants. Next, those 
who have seen better days and who strive to hide their wants 
from the eyes of others. It is not so difficult to discover these, as 
many are inclined to think, for if we ourselves do not mingle with 
the poor, there are others who do, and who will be only too glad to 
make known to us those who are deserving of our charity. 

Another condition is that our almsgiving should be made in due 
season, that is to say, when the occasion of so doing so is brought 
beneath our notice. Do not, as so many of the rich are wont to do, 
put off this great, this important duty till the hour of death is close 
upon you. Do not flatter yourselves that you will fully satisfy your 
obligation by leaving to your heirs the accomplishment of that 
which you yourselves should have performed. Almsgiving is meri- 
torious in proportion to the sacrifice which it entails. At death 
we must quit all whether we will or not. We can not take our 
wealth with us, and it is no sacrifice to yield up that which we 
must perforce abandon. Our Lord’s words in counseling us to 
make friends of the Mammon of iniquity insinuate this, for after 
giving this advice He adds: “ That when you fail ’’—that is, when 
you are about to die—‘ they may receive you into everlasting 
dwellings.” 
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The last condition of your almsgiving, the one that will entitle it 
to a reward from God, is that your intention in bestowing your 
charity should be an upright one. In your benefactions to the poor 
do not aim at winning for yourselves a reputation for liberality; 
do not talk about what you have done that men may know and 
may applaud you for it; do not sound the trumpet before you. If 
you have this pitiful ambition in what you do you will, of course, 
benefit the poor, but you will injure yourselves. You will obtain 
as you reward only the empty praise of men, but God will give you 
nothing—at least nothing that will last forever. 

CoNcLuSION.—You have now before you the method by which 
you may make unto yourselves a friend out of the Mammon of 
iniquity. Circumstanced as you are in the world, you must of 
necessity strive to win for yourselves a sufficiency of this world’s 
goods, to enable you to live in such a way as to make life worth 
living. The effort to accomplish this is fraught with danger, for the 
pursuit of wealth and its acquisition are so absorbing that they 
enslave all the faculties of the soul, and cause that soul to forget 
or to set aside its higher interests. Hence our Lord warns us 
against suffering this greed to master us. He bids us seek first 
and foremost God and His justice. He tells us that it is impossible 
to serve two masters so opposed to each other as are God and 
Mammon. Consequently, you are not to make wealth your master 
but your servant. You will effect this difficult task by looking upon 
it as His property to be by you administered for Him. That ad- 
ministration is to be conducted by you in such a way that the poor 
for whom you hold your wealth in trust shall receive of your 
superfluity. Therefore, be liberal in your benefactions to them. 
Let these benefactions be made out of that which legitimately be- 
longs to you, not out of that which of right is another’s; let them 
be made in proportion to your wealth; let them be distributed with 
discernment at opportune times and with a pure intention of pleas- 
ing God. Your almsdeeds, performed with these conditions, will 
make of your wealth a friend, a servant, not a master; and as a re- 
ward of your charity God, at the hour of your death, will receive 
you into everlasting dwellings. 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


XLIV. THe E1icHtH ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 


“T believe in the Holy Ghost.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Resume of the teaching of the Creed in re- 
gard to the Persons of the Blessed Trinity. What we must believe of 
the Holy Ghost. (a) We confess Him to be God. (b) We confess Him 
to be a Person distinct from the other persons. (c) We call Him 
Holy, because He is the source of all holiness. The Gifts and Fruits of 
the Holy Spirit. Conclusion: Frame your lives in accordance with 
your belief in the Holy Spirit in your souls. 


The principal object of the apostolic symbol is the profession of the 
Most Holy Trinity in a manner which fully accords with its attri- 
butes. Therefore, we say in the first article “ I believe in God,” i. e., 
I believe in one God, not in several gods. With that we profess the 
Oneness of the Divine Being. But as the one Divine Being is com- 
mon to three Persons of whom every one has His particular attri- 
butes, we also profess this difference in person by saying in the first 
article, “ I believe in God the Father ;” in the second, “ And in Jesus 
Christ, His only begotten Son;” and finally in the eighth, “I believe 
in the Holy Ghost.” 

As regards the qualities of the three Persons we confess in the 
first article of the Father that He is the Almighty Creator of heaven 
and earth. The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh articles 
treat of the Incarnation, birth, Passion and death , of the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension as belonging to the Second Person, the Son of 
God. Now follows the eighth article, which gives the attributes 
of the Third Person, which we confess in the words: “I believe in 
the Holy Ghost.” With this the doctrine of the mystery of the Most 
Holy Trinity is concluded, and we have learned what we must believe 
of the Divine Being and His perfections. 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost.” These words imply that we be- 
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lieve in the Holy Ghost as much as we do in the Father and the 
Son, that He is of the same Being, the same power and might and 
glory and perfection; in short, that though proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, He is nevertheless with the Father and the Son 
the one true and eternal God. 

When we say “I believe” we do not mean to indicate by that 
that we do not doubt in the least the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
but this “ I believe ” means “ I am confident, I build upon it,” i. e., I 
build my faith, my hope, my trust, my goods, my blood, my all 
upon God the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, because I be- 
lieve and profess that all I am and have and may hope for, comes 
from the Most Holy Trinity. 

Further, when we say “I believe in the Holy Ghost ” we confess 
thereby to the properties of the Third Person or the Holy Ghost. 
For the Third Person of the Godhead is distinguished from the other 
two Persons by being called the Holy Ghost. He is called holy, 
not as if Father and Son were not equally holy, nor is He holy in 
the sense that we call the angels and other God-fearing souls holy. 
For these are holy only by the grace which God imparted to them 
by His own will, while the Holy Ghost is holy by virtue of His own 
nature. But as regards the holiness of God it is an attribute of the 
Three Persons equally since each Person is God and no One is 
greater or lesser than the other. 

He is called holy because He is the source and element of all holi- 
ness. For it is He who makes men holy by His grace which He 
imparts to them, by His grace in baptism, confirmation and the other 
sacraments. 

He is called holy because all His gifts and fruits are a work of 
His sanctifying grace. The gifts are wisdom, understanding, coun- 
sel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, and the fear of the Lord. The 
fruits of the Holy Ghost are recounted by St. Paul in his letter to 
the Galatians: “ But the fruit of the spirit is charity, joy, peace, pa- 
tience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, 
continency, chastity.” All these virtues come from the Holy Ghost 
like fruit from a tree, and reveal the state of sanctity of the soul in 
which they appear, as the fruit proves the quality of the tree which 
bears it. 

As the Holy Ghost breathes spiritual life into the soul of every 
Christian, without which it could not live, it is therefore called 
“Spirit.” Without Him it is impossible to do anything meritorious 
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for our eternal life. “For it is the spirit that quickeneth” 
(John vi. 64). 

Oh, if only all people would believe this article of our creed and 
live accordingly! How the sweet fruit of the Holy Ghost would 
come forth and renew the face of the earth! But what shall we say 
of the faithful who, by their actions, drive out the Holy Ghost? 

What! drive out the Holy Spirit, the source of all life and 
grace! It is moral suicide, and as much worse than physical death 
as the soul is greater than the body, as eternity surpasses time. If 
Christians were only fully convinced that it is the spirit that giveth 
life, and what a spirit this is that is present in them, He would be 
dearer far to them than the air they breathe, than the blood that 
courses through their veins, and they would shrink from driving 
Him out of their souls by sin far more than at the thought of 
opening their arteries to let the fluid of physical life run out. 

To drive out the Holy Ghost is to expel a friend, to strike a 
father, to evict a benefactor from the house he has given us. It is 
a climax of folly and ingratitude. And we can drive him out only 
by taking in the devil in his place. Is it that we think we owe more 
to Satan? Or do we in our foolishness believe that we can get more 
from him? O the folly of selfishness, which defeats itself! Instead 
of charity, joy, and peace, the devil gives us hatred and worry, and 
the torments of remorse; for life he gives us spiritual death ; and for 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit and of the other pure spirits who 
are made in His likeness, he gives us through all eternity the dark 
abode of fear in hell, and the companionship of his tortured dupes 
whose lot we too must share. 

Cling then to the Holy Spirit in your souls. Guard His con- 
tinued presence with that watchfulness, with that instinct of self- 
preservation which you use in keeping your life; with the jealousy 
and solicitude you use in preserving the friendship of one dearer 
to you than all the world. He desires to dwell in you, but He will 
not stay when He is not wanted. It is in your power to decide 
whether He will abide in you or whether the Father of Lies and 
Sufferings will take His place. But think, think what the difference 
is, and what it will mean if you drive Him away, perhaps never to 
return; for, though you can send Him away at will, it is not in your 
power to bring Him back. 

O my brethren! may He always find a welcome in all our hearts. 
May He take up His abode in us, and direct our lives by His grace and 
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light, leading on our stumbling steps from point to point until He 
lifts us one day out of this place of weakness and struggle into the 
place of refreshment, light, and peace which He has prepared for 
those who have given Him the hospitality of their souls in this 


world. 





THE POWER OF MOTHERS. 


BY THE REV. DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B., B.A. (OXON), BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 


“ And he gave him to his mother.”—Luke vii. 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—The widow’s son of Naim. Our Lord unable to resist a 
mother’s tears. No isolated phenomenon. St. Louis, all his sanctity 
he owed to his mother. St. Augustine and St. Monica. A son’s con- 
version given in answer to a mother’s prayers. A mother is omnipotent 
over the heart of God. But her love must be supernatural. The re- 
sponsibilities of a Christian mother. But what of the motherless? Jesus 
gave them a mother from the cross. “ Ecce mater tua.” 


I. There is a little town called Naim on the southern border of 
Galilee and on the high road to Jerusalem. It lies on the slope of 
the rugged and barren range of Mt. Hermon. Its gate, opening 
toward the northeast, looks down a steep descent, toward the town 
of Tiberias, and just outside the walls is the cemetery. Just as it is 
now, so it was nearly nineteen hundred years ago, when the event 
happened which has made it forever famous. A little funeral pro- 
cession issued from the gate toward the graveyard. First there 
came the women, crying aloud and flinging up their hands in wild 
grief, and among them one old woman whose veiled head was 
bowed in the extremity of anguish. She staggered on, supported 
by the arms of those around her, her face bathed in tears. 

Upon the bier, carried by a confraternity of men called the “ ser- 
vants of the synagogue,” lay the body of a young man in the 
early prime of manhood. So strong, so young, so beautiful he was 
that it made the heart ache to see him lying there cold and motion- 
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less. Now, as the procession left the gates there met it a little 
band of footsore, weary men, with One in their midst who seemed 
their Master and their guide. His tender, compassionate gaze 
rested on the sad little scene; on the weeping mother going to the 
burial of her only son—and she a widow. 

Did some thought come into His heart of another mother, another 
widow, who was to stand by the cross of her only Son and weep 
over His tomb? I know not, but I know that that Sacred Heart was 
touched with compassion for the poor desolate mother. You know 
the story. How He stayed her tears by one word of calm, tender 
authority ; how He touched the bier, and, as its bearers stood still in 
awestruck wonder, with another word raised that young man to life, 
“ And he that was dead sat up and began to speak, and he gave him 
to his mother.” 

II. Why did He work this great and wondrous miracle? “He 
was moved with mercy for her,” answers St. Luke. It was for the 
poor mother’s sake. What a revelation of the Heart of Jesus is 
this! He can not bear to see a mother’s tears, He must comfort her, 
He is the Son of a mother, and He will cost her many tears, but 
those tears, though they wound Him to the quick, He can not 
assuage, for they are shed for our sakes, but He shows us in this 
revelation, which is like a lightning flash revealing the depths 
of His Sacred Heart, the power that mothers have over His heart. 
In a word, He can refuse a mother nothing. He may put her off 
for a while. “ Woman, what have I to do with thee?” or “It is 
not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to dogs,” but in 
the end He yields, as He always meant to yield. “ Be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.” “ And he gave him to his mother.” 

III. The miracle of Naim is no isolated manifestation, it is 
part of a series of graces and miracles that is ever going on. “He 
gave him to his mother.” Let us think a moment then to-night 
of this privilege of motherhood, this power that mothers have over 
the Sacred Heart. And we will take two examples, the mother 
of the great saint we celebrated last Monday and the mother of the 
even greater saint whose feast occurred on Thursday—St. Louis 
of France and St. Augustine of Hippo. You know something 
of the heroic life of St. Louis, King of France. He is the flower of 
Christian chivalry, the pattern of Christian kinghood, the bright- 
est glory of one of the brightest ages of the Church. We find here 
a king who was humble, who loved to serve the sick and the lepers 
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and tend their wounds, a king who cared for the poor more than the 
rich; who used to sit beneath an oak tree and deal justice to the 
humble and the oppressed ; a king who hated flattery, and who kept 
his body pure and his heart clean; a king who gave his life for 


Christ, trying to win back His sepulcher from the Infidels. There - 


have not been many such kings as this king who spent hours every 
day before the altar, who afflicted his body with mortifications and 
fasts, who went to confession two or three times a week, and who 
was so modest that a loose word made him blush and even punish 
the speaker. Yet he was with all this one of the bravest soldiers 
who ever lived; though all his wars were for the cause of Christ, 
and in the battle he was ever foremost, his beautiful face aglow, 
so that he looked like an avenging angel sent from heaven, and 
though it was God’s will that his crusade failed miserably, yet he 
never complained, but died on the shores of Africa praying, with 
tears, that God would have mercy on and enlighten the infidels and 
sinners, and that none of his soldiers might fall into the hands of 
the enemy or have the weakness to deny Christ. 

Such was St. Louis. A beautiful life; a life such as we seldom 
read of even among the saints. Now what was the secret of this 
wonderful sanctity. Ah, it was his mother! Queen Blanche of 
Castile, his mother, used to say to him when a child: “ My son, I 
love you with all the tenderness of which a mother is capable, but 
I would infinitely rather see you fall down dead at my feet than 
that you should ever commit a mortal sin.” And this wonderful 
and beautiful saying was engraven on his heart. 

He gave him to his mother. Yes; God gave her this beautiful 
young soul to bring up for him, and she never forgot it. Her 
prayers and tears kept him pure and holy amid all the corruptions 
of a court, and the seductions of unlimited power. Nor was he 
ungrateful. When his holy mother died lying on straw and 
clothed in a monastic habit, he wept bitterly while he thanked 
God for all she had been to him, and henceforth every day of his 
life he had a mass celebrated for her soul in his own presence. 

That is one example of a mother’s power. She saves her son from 
sin; she has the sublime and heroic courage to pray that he may 
rather die at her feet than soil his soul by one mortal sin. If there 
were more such mothers there would be less sinners in hell and 
more saints in heaven. 

And now we turn to another mother and another son. Here 
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is a mother who brings up her son as carefully as Queen Blanche 
brought up hers, yet in spite of all he goes wrong and falls into 
most grievous sin. For years he lives in the disgrace of God, and 
he even denies the faith for which his mother would gladly die. 
Indeed, it seems a hopeless case. This brilliant young man, puffed 
up by his learning, and yet, or rather because of his pride, falling 
an easy victim to sensual pleasures. A case, alas, far, far more com- 
mon than that of Louis—in these days especially when sin is so 
strong and faith so weak. How many mothers are there who have 
to weep over a son immersed in sin, how many a widow like her of 
Naim who was to gaze upon her child, her only son, dead; yes, dead, 
in soul if not in body. For what is mortal sin but the death of the 
soul? And as the soul is, we may say, of infinite value, for it has 
been ransomed with the Blood of God, so its death is infinitely more 
terrible than the death of the body. This Blanche knew; this 
Monica knew. You know the story of St. Monica’s son?—him 
whom we call St. Augustine. You have read how when he left 
his mother’s side and went to a still half heathen town he began 
by frequenting the bad scenes of the theater, where he drunk in the 
poison almost before he knew it. How he fell rapidly from sin to 
sin, till purity, honor, obedience, faith, all had perished, and he 
was worse than dead. And you know how through all the long, 
weary years his mother wept over him; how she clung to him and 
followed him over the seas, when he fled from her presence that he 
might sin the more freely; how in Rome and in Milan she never 
ceased to exhort him, to pray for him, to weep over him; how she 
was comforted by St. Ambrose, and how at last the Sacred Heart 
was moved with compassion for her, and said to her “ Weep not,” 
and One came and touched the bier and said to him that was dead: 
“Young man, I say unto thee arise; and he that was dead sat up 
and began to speak, and he gave him io his mother.” 

He gave him to his mother. She had lost him, but through no 
fault of hers, and she received him back; and there “ came a great 
fear on all and they glorified God.” Yes; they glorified God who 
had given such power to a mother’s tears. 

IV. What is then the lesson of these stories so touching and 
beautiful? Just this, that a mother is omnipotent, all-powerful, with 
God. It is true that she can not always keep her son a St. Louis, 
but even if for a time he fall away, she can win him back to God by 
her prayers and her tears as Monica did Augustine. The only thing 
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that God requires of her is that she should be a érue Christian 
mother, a mother that is like the mother of St. Symphorian, who 
exhorted her son to die for Christ before her eyes rather than deny 
Him; a mother who persevered in prayer like St. Monica, or the 
poor Syro-Phenician woman who came to Jesus. There is nothing 
more beautiful or more sacred on earth than a mother’s love; to 
her the most heroic sacrifices seem easy when they are to save her 
child from harm. But a Christian mother’s love is supernatural 
(merely natural love is shared by the animals), she looks beyond 
this world to the eternal shores, she seeks her child’s everlasting 
happiness, yes, if need be, at the expense of his earthly life. And 
she is always rewarded. For the mother’s early lessons are never 
lost, and even when they seem choked by the weeds of evil passions, 
her prayers will win from God the dew of His grace, so they will 
spring up again in her child’s soul. “He gave him to his mother.” 
Christian mothers, how immense is your responsibility! Under 
God, the salvation of your children is in your hands. But what of 
those who are motherless, or what is worse have a bad mother? 
Who shall care for them? Ah, you know the answer: “If she 
should forget thee, yet will not I forget thee.” And He did not 
forget those motherless ones, even as He hung in His anguish on 
the cross. Surely as He gazed down on the bowed form of her 
who stood by His cross He thought of these especially, in saying to 
John: “ Behold thy mother!” “And he gave him to his mother.” 
Yes; we have all and each of us a mother who loves us, and cares 
for our souls with an exceeding tenderness, who shed bitter tears 
for us that day when she took us to her maternal heart. Behold 
thy mother! Her prayers are thine if thou wilt care to have them; 
her love is thine, if thou wilt but turn to her; her hands are held up 
unceasingly for thy salvation. 

Hope then! there is hope for all of us. Yes, even for those of 
us who are now lying dead in sin; those of us whom the world is 
carrying out to burial, those whom the darkness of the eternal tomb 
seems about to engulf. There is hope. Ecce mater tua! Jesus 
will look upon her tears, and how can He fail to be moved with com- 
passion for her? And the dead will rise , and will begin to speak— 
the praises of Jesus and Mary—and He will give him to his mother. 

“The mother of Jesus is my mother!” is a thought that has been 
the joy of saints, and it should also be the chief hope of the peni- 
tent. 

Ecce filius tuus! Behold thy child, O mother of mercy! Save me 
lest I perish ! 
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CATECHETICAL PART.’ 





An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF 
PAROCHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


XXVIII. 


THE SixtH ARTICLE: “He ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN, SITTETH AT 
THE RicGHtT HAND oF GOD THE FATHER ALMIGHTY.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—We come to-day in the explanation of the 
Catechism to the sixth article, which says: “ He ascended into 
heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 
You must supply the meaning of this article in this way: “I be- 
lieve, or we believe, that Jesus Christ ascended into heaven, and 
there sits at the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 

This article again embraces two truths of faith, namely: 

1. That Jesus Christ ascended into heaven, and 

2. That He sits at the right hand of God. 

The Catechism asks: (1) What is meant by “ He ascended into 
heaven?” The answers says: “That Jesus Christ, by His own 
power, with soul and body, went up into heaven.” 

History relates the following concerning this: After His resur- 
rection Jesus still remained forty days upon earth. During this 
time He appeared often to His Disciples, gave them various com- 
missions and promises, and the command that they should not leave 
Jerusalem before they had received from above the power of the 





*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
also be had in separate form under the name of ‘‘' THE PRAC- 
TICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their teachers 
the advantages of these Practical Catechetical Instructions will 
find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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Holy Ghost. On the fortieth day after His resurrection He led them 
unto the Mount of Olives. Here He placed Himself in their midst, 
lifted up His hands, blessed them, and whilst blessing them He 
rose up before their eyes ever higher and higher, until a cloud of 
light hid Him from their sight. 

When we say: “ Jesus ascended into heaven by His own power,” 
we mean without assistance or cooperation from others. With the 
same power and omnipotence with which He rose again, He also 
ascended into heaven. It means that Jesus ascended into heaven 
with soul and body. But as body and soul only make one person, 
one might think that Jesus ascended into heaven according to His 
human nature only; this is not so. At His ascension the Divine 
Nature was not separated from the human. Jesus therefore 
ascended into heaven as God and as man. 

Jesus foretold His ascension in various parts of Scripture. He 
said: “In my Father’s house there are many mansions, I go to 
prepare a place for you.” And again: “I go to my God and to 
your God.” ' 

“Tt is expedient for you that I go; for if I go not, the Comforter 
will not come to you.” 

Did Christ ascend alone into heaven? 

No; He took also with Him into heaven the souls of the just 
whom He had liberated from Limbo. 

In ancient times it was the custom that kings and generals, when 
they returned victorious from war, brought their prisoners and 
subjugated enemies with them in a triumphal procession. This took 
place in order to enhance the renown of the conqueror. 

At His ascension Jesus celebrated a like triumphal procession, 
when, as conqueror over death and hell, He entered into heaven 
with the souls of the just. Those, however, whom Jesus took with 
Him into heaven were not His enemies, but His friends. Therefore 
they did not go to a hard and shameful captivity, but they went from 
captivity into freedom, from Limbo into eternal blessedness. 

_ It is to be remarked that only the just entered into heaven 
with Jesus. Therefore if we wish one day to enter into heaven, 
we must so live that we may be found just before God. 

Where did Christ ascend into heaven? 

On Mount Olivet, before the eyes of His Disciples. This also has 
its significance. On the same spot where His Disciples saw Him 
in a bloody sweat of agony, in that same place were they to behold 
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Him in His power and glory. From the same spot where His 
Passion commenced, from that same place did He desire to enter into 
His glory. 

Jesus ascended into heaven before the eyes of His Disciples go 
that all of them could give testimony of it. 

For what purpose did Christ ascend into heaven? 

1. To take possession of His glory. 

2. To be our Mediator and Advocate with His Father. 

3. To prepare a place for us. 

I. The sojourn of Jesus upon earth was only transitory. His 
mission was accomplished, humanity redeemed, His enemies over- 
come, the Church founded, and thereby the corner stone of the 
kingdom of God was laid. Jesus had always said: “My kingdom 
is not of this world.” Jesus by His ascension has gone before us 
to encourage us so to live that we also may be eternally happy with 
Him in heaven. 

II. Jesus wishes to be our Mediator and Advocate with God. 
Therefore St. John says: “ But if any one has sinned, so have we 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the Just One, and He is 
the expiation for our sins.” 

As Jesus Christ so exalted human nature that He took it upon 
Himself and became Incarnate, so did He also desire as Mediator 
and Advocate to have mercy upon those for whom He assumed 
human nature. 

Similitude. As once in the Old Law the high priest entered into 
the Sanctuary of the Temple at Jerusalem to pray to God for the 
chosen Jewish people, so Jesus Christ as high priest of the New 
Law entered into the Sanctuary of heaven, to be our Mediator and 
Advocate, but not temporarily, like the high priest of the Old Law, 
but for ever more. 

III. To prepare a place for us also. The words of Jesus, “ In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions. I go to prepare a place 
for you, that where I am, you also may be,”’ have reference to this. 
What a sweet consolation, what infinite love lies in these words 
of Jesus. He not only desired to accomplish the work of man’s 
redemption, but He desired Himself to prepare a place in heaven 
for us, so that we might not be separated from Him, but be eternally 
united with Him. How ungrateful, therefore, would that person 
be who would despise this abode prepared for him by Jesus? But 
for us it is an encouragement to become worthy of being accepted into 
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the heavenly mansions; for Jesus says: “ Not every one that saith 
to me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 

If we would enter heaven with Jesus we must also fight and 
struggle with Him. We must detach our hearts from that which is 
earthly, and reflect that our home is not here, but beyond, in eternal 
life. In this life we are only pilgrims and strangers, we shall only 
find peace in our true home, which is heaven. 

What means: “ Sitteth at the right hand of God” ? It means 
that Christ, as man also, is exalted above all created things, and 
participates in the power and glory of the Divine Majesty. Ac- 
cording to His Divinity Jesus was always united with God. But 
now also as man, according to His human nature, He enjoys the 
glory with His Father in heaven due Him as God-man for the 
great work of the redemption of mankind. 

The expression “ sitteth” signifies a state of repose. However, 
you must not take this expression literally; for as God is an 
invisible Spirit, He can therefore not sit, and He has neither a 
right nor a left hand. We speak indeed of God’s eyes, ears, and 
hands, although we know that He has none. But because as men 
honor others by letting them sit upon the right (the place of 
honor) we apply this expression in this case to heavenly things, and 
thereby make it understood that Jesus Christ as man is in continual, 
peaceful and undisturbed possession and participation in the Divine 
power and glory, and that the glory of Jesus is in no way distinct 
from the glory of the Father. 

In commemoration of the ascension of Jesus we celebrate the 
Feast of the Ascension, forty days after Easter, because Jesus after 
His resurrection remained forty days upon earth. On the Feast of 
the Ascension the paschal candle, blessed on Holy Saturday, is 
extinguished after the Gospel, and removed from near the high altar, 
where it had stood since Easter upon the left or Gospel side. This 
candle represents our Divine Saviour, who on the fortieth day after 
His resurrection, left the world and ascended into heaven. The five 
openings in this candle signify the chief wounds of our Divine 
Saviour. The grains of incense in each of the five openings signify 
that Jesus was embalmed. 

Application. Frequently lift up your eyes and heart to heaven, 
and spare no pains to attain this immense reward! 

God has so created us that our vision is directed toward heaven, 
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for which we were created. Animals are made to look toward the 
earth because they are only created for the earth. With our eyes, 
with our glance, we should however also uplift our heart to God, 
that is to say, as often as we look up to heaven we should remind 
ourselves that we are not created for this world, but for heaven, 
that we should therefore on our part do everything we possibly can 
to attain: this precious recompense. I have already told you that 
the kingdom of heaven can only be obtained by struggle and strife, 
The wicked spirit within and without us, especially sensual desires 
and inclinations, draw our will from God and attract it to evil, 
Therefore Holy Scripture says: “ Narrow is the gate and straight 
the path.” The kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and only the 
violent will carry it away. We must undertake and carry on this 
strife with courage and perseverance, and reflect especially 
upon the magnitude of heavenly happiness, of which Christ says: 
“Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man what, God has prepared for them that love 
Him.” For so great a reward we ought to make a great sacrifice. 

To convince myself that you have paid proper attention during 
this instruction, and that you have understood it thoroughly, we 
will now review the same. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? On the sixth article of the creed. 
2. What says the sixth article? ‘“ He ascended into heaven, sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 


3.. How many truths are contained in this article? Two, 1. That Jesus 
Christ ascended into heaven, and 2. That He sits at the right hand of the 
Father Almighty. 

4. What can you tell me of Christ’s ascension into heaven? 

(The child will recite what it knows about this.) 

5. What do the words “ Ascended into heaven” teach us? That Jesus 
Christ by His own power went up into heaven with soul and body. 

6. What means: Jesus Christ ascended into heaven by His own power? It 
means without help or cooperation of any one. 


7.. Why could Jesus ascend into heaven by His own power? Because 
as God He is omnipotent. 


8. Did Jesus foretell His ascension? Yes; Jesus foretold His ascension. 


9. With what words? Jesus said: “In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place for you.” 

10. Give another passage of Scripture? “TI ascend to my God and to your 
God.” “It is expedient for you that I go; for if I go not the Paraclete will 
not come to you.” 
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1. We have already said that Jesus ascended into heaven with body and 
soul. Did Jesus Christ_accordingly ascend into heaven only as man? No; 
at His Ascension His Divinity was united with His humanity. 

12. Why, then, are body and soul only mentioned? Because the Divinity 
is inseparable from the person of Christ. 

13. Did Christ ascend alone injo heaven? No; He took also with Him 
into heaven the souls of the just ’ hom He had liberated from Limbo. 

14. To what, therefore, may we compare the ascension of Jesus? To the 
triumphal procession of a conqueror. 

15. What custom existed in ancient times at the return of a conqueror? 
That of bringing in procession the prisoners and captive enemy. 


16. Why was this done? To enhance the conqueror’s renown. 


17. Were the just who entered into heaven with Jesus also prisoners and 
subjugated enemies? No; they were the friends of Jesus. 

18. Why did they enter into heaven with Jesus? To exalt the renown and 
glory of Jesus. 

19. Did these just souls go to a hard captivity? No; they went as the 
ransomed into eternal felicity. 

20. Did the wicked enter likewise with Jesus into heaven? No; only the 
just. 

21. How then must we live, if we wish to enter into the mansions pre- 
pared for us by Jesus? We must live righteously and holily. 

22. Where did Christ ascend into heaven? Upon Mount Olivet before the 
eyes of His Disciples. 

23. Why upon Mount Olivet? Where Jesus had begun His Passion, there 
He also desired to enter into His glory. 

24. For what other reason? Because there where His Disciples had be- 
held Him sweating blood in His agony they were also to behold Him in 
His Majesty and glory. 

25. Why did Jesus ascend into heaven before the eyes of His Disciples? 
That they might not doubt His ascension and ‘that they might give testi- 
mony of the same. 

26. How did Jesus once more show His love for His Apostles and Disciples 
before ascending into heaven? He blessed them. 

27. What did Jesus wish by the going which He bestowed upon 
His Apostles and Disciples? He wished His Disciples to be truly happy as 
long as they remained upon earth. 

28. When are you also blessed? We are blessed in the church. 

29. By whom? By the priest. 

30. When does the priest bless in the church? At the conclusion of Mass. 

31. Which, however, is the most solemn blessing? The Benediction or 
blessing with the Blessed Sacrament. 

32. Why is this the most solemn of all blessings? Because in the Blessed 
Sacrament Jesus Himself as God and man is there present. ; : 

(Remember this, children, and strive frequently to receive this blessing, 
and also to become worthy of it.) 

33. We heard that the souls of the just whom Jesus had liberated from 
Limbo accompanied Him into heaven. Did they also enter heaven with 
body and soul? No; only the souls of the just entered heaven. 

34. And their bodies? These must rest in the earth until the day of 
general resurrection. 

35. Why did Christ ascend into heaven? To take possession of His glory. 
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36. But if Jesus Christ is God He must have been in possession of His 
Divine glory from all eternity? He took possession of His glory according 
to His human nature. 


37. From what time? From the time of His ascension. 

38. What was the second reason why Jesus ascended into heaven? That 
He might be our Mediator and Advocate with His Father. 

39. What is a Mediator? A Mediator is one who reconciles two enemies, 


40. Who then were the enemies between whom Jesus was Mediator? 
These enemies were mankind and God Himself. 


41. What had caused enmity between God and mankind? Sin. 

42. Who abolished this enmity? Jesus Christ abolished it. 

43. In what way? Through His mediation with God. 

44. How did Jesus become even on this earth a Mediator between God 
and man? By His death of atonement. 

45. Where does Jesus still continue this mediation? Jesus continues this 
mediation in heaven. 

46. Why is this necessary? Because mankind is always offending God. 

47. In what manner does Jesus exercise His office of Mediator in heaven? 
By applying to us His merits. 

48. Which merits? The merits of His Passion and death. 

49. How does He apply them to us? Through the Holy Sacraments. 


50. Where most especially? In the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

51. What therefore is Christ through the Sacraments? He is our 
Mediator. 

52. But as Jesus Christ the Son of God is equal to God the Father, the 
question is: Is Jesus our Mediator in heaven according to His Divine or 
His human nature? Jesus is our Mediator in heaven according to His human 
nature. 

_ 53. Jesus is also our Advocate. Now, what is an advocate? An advocate 
is one who pleads for another with a superior. 


54. Now we know that Jesus is God and as such is omnipotent; He 
can therefore help Himself. Why accordingly do we call Him our Advocate? 
Because He is our Advocate with God according to His human nature and 
not according to His Divine. 

55. What does St. John say of the mediation and advocacy of Jesus? 
St. John says: ‘“ But if any one has sinned, so have we an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the just one, and he is the expiation for our sins.” 


56. What else can we call Jesus because He is our Advocate with God? 
We can also call Him the High Priest of the New Law. 


57. What did the high priest of the Old Law do? He prayed in the 
Sanctuary of the Temple for the people of Israel. 


58. Why can we also call Jesus the High Priest of the New Law? Be- 
cause Jesus in heaven does the same for us as the high priest did in the Old 
Law in the Temple for the people of Israel. 

59. What was the third reason why Jesus ascended into heaven? To 
prepare a place for us there. 

60. Are there then in heaven dwellings such as we have on earth, beautiful 
palaces, etc.? No; it is only said figuratively. 

61. What means “ Jesus will also prepare a dwelling for us?” It signifies: 
Jesus will provide that we too may go to heaven where He is. 

62. Which words of Jesus have reference to this? Jesus said: “In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions; I go there to prepare one for you.” 
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63. What is apparent from these words, from this promise of Jesus? The 
great love which Jesus has for man. 

64. What, however, must we do on our part that this promise may be 
fulfilled? We must so live that we may be worthy to go to heaven. 

65. By what text of Scripture can you prove to me that all men will not 
enter into heaven but only the just? By the words of Jesus: “ Not every 
one who saith Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father that is in heaven.” 

66. Now as life upon this earth is only brief and transitory, as what 
should we consider ourselves? As pilgrims and strangers. 

67. What is the goal of our journey, of our pilgrimage upon earth? It 
is heaven. 

68. When do we miss this path, this goal? When we sin. 

69. To where would the wrong path lead us? To eternal damnation. 

70. The second part of the sixth article says: “ Sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty.” Has God, who is a Spirit, a right and a left 
side? No; that is only said figuratively, and not to be understood literally. 

71. What means this expression “ sitteth?”” The peaceful and unchanging 
possession of the Divine glory. 

72. Why do we say “at the right hand of God;” what is the right side? 
The right side is the place of honor. 

73.. What means therefore Jesus sits at the right hand of God? It means 
the glory of Jesus is in nowise different from the glory of God the Father. 

Which festival of the church reminds us of the ascension of Christ? 
The Feast of the Ascension. 

75. Upon what day is this feast celebrated? Upon the fortieth day after 
Easter. 

76. What ceremony during Holy Mass reminds us of the ascension of 
Jesus? After the Gospel the paschal candle is extinguished and taken away. 

77. What is the paschal candle? It is a large wax candle, that is blessed 
on Holy Saturday and stands near the High Altar until the feast of Christ’s 
ascension. 

78. In what way does this paschal candle differ from the others destined 
for use in the church? In this candle there are five indentations. 

79. Of whom is this paschal candle a symbol? It is a symbol of our 
Divine Saviour. 

80. What do the five openings in the paschal candle signify? They signify 
the five wounds. 

81. What is there in these openings? Grains of incense. 

82. What do these signify? They signify that the body of Jesus was 
embalmed. 

83. What signifies the extinction and carrying away of this candle from the 
altar? It signifies that Jesus ascended into heaven and disappeared from 
His Disciples’ sight. 

84. What does the application of the sixth article say? It says: Lift up 
your eyes and heart frequently to heaven, and spare no pains to attain this 
immense reward. 

85. What resolution should we make as often as we look up to heaven? 
We should form the resolution to spare no pains to acquire heaven. 

86. What then must we do to obtain heaven? We must take great 
trouble and exertion. 

87. What says Holy Scripture concerning this? It says: “The gate is 
narrow and the path is straight. The kingdom of heaven suffers violence, 
and only those who use violence will carry it away.” 
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88. What are the obstacles which we must overcome with violence to 
obtain heaven? The bad desires within us and the wicked temptations with. 
out us. 


_, 89. Is the happiness of heaven really so great a reward for the just? Yes. 
it is really a very great reward. , 


90. What says Holy Scripture concerning the joys of heaven? Holy 
Scripture says: “Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it 
—S into the heart of man, what God has prepared for them that love 

im.” 

o1. But ought we to live holily only that we may get to heaven? No; 
we should live holily for love of God. 


92. However, as many persons can not attain to this degree of moral per- 
fection, what has God promised to mankind to incite them all the more to do 
good? God has promised them heaven, eternal happiness. 


And as we all desire to be united with God in heaven, we will 
to-day make the firm resolution to renounce the pleasures and 
temptations of the world, and with God’s grace to strive after per- 
fection only, that we may one day obtain everlasting happiness, and 
participate in the glory of our Divine Saviour. 


XXIX. 


THe SEVENTH ARTICLE: “FROM THENCE HE SHALL COME 10 
JupcE THE LIVING AND THE DEAD.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—Holy Scripture tells us the following parable: 
“ A rich man was about to go into a far country, there to take pos- 
session of a kingdom. He called his servants to him before setting 
out on his journey and gave to them of his wealth; to one he gave 
five talents, to another two, and to another one, to every one accord- 
ing to his ability. Trade therewith, he said, until I return, 
and immediately he set forth on his journey. And he that had 
received the five talents went his way, and traded with the same, and 
gained other five. And in like manner he that had received the 
two gained other two. But he that had received one, going 
his way, digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money. Mean- 
time the lord had taken possession of the kingdom and after a long 
time he returned. He at once gave orders for the servants to whom 
he had confided the money to be called, that he might see how 
much each one had gained by diligence and fidelity. And he that 
had received the five talents, coming, brought other five talents, 
saying: “ Lord, thou deliveredst to me five talents: behold, I have 
gained other five over and above.” His lord said to him: “ Well 
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done, thou good and faithful servant; because thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of the lord.” And he also that had received the two 
talents came and said: “ Lord, thou deliveredst two talents to me: 
behold, I have gained other two.” His lord said to him: “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant ; because thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will set thee over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord.” But he that had received the one talent, came 
and said: “ Lord, I know that thou art a hard man, thou reapest 
where thou hast not sown, and gatherest where thou hast not 
strewed. And being afraid, I went and hid my talent in the earth: 
behold, here thou hast that which is thine.” 

And his lord, answering, said to him: “ Thou evil and slothful 
servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sow not, and gather 
where I have not strewed. Thou oughtest, therefore, to have com- 
mitted my money to the bankers: and at my coming I should have 
received my own with usury. Take ye away, therefore, the talent 
from him, and give it to him that hath ten talents. For to every one 
that hath shall be given; and he shall abound; but for him that 
hath not, that also which he seemeth to have shall be taken away. 
And the unprofitable servant cast ye out into exterior darkness. 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

In this picture Holy Scripture represents to us the lot of the 
good and the wicked at the last day. The lord who travels into a 
far country to take possession of a kingdom is our Divine Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; His ascension is the departure; the kingdom of which 
He took possession is heaven. The servants to whom He confided 
His money is mankind; the faithful servants are the good, the bad 
and slothful servant the wicked. The fortune that the lord con- 
fided to his servants are the gifts and graces which God grants 
to mankind and which mankind employs according to the will of 
God. The day of return is the last day, on which the Son of God 
will come again to judge the living and the dead. The seventh 
article reminds us of this by the words: “ From thence He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead,” to the explanation of which 
we have come to-day. 

The Catechism asks: What does the seventh article of the creed 
teach us? 

It teaches us that Jesus Christ at the end of the world shall come 
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again with great power and glory to judge all men, both the good 
and the wicked. 

This article teaches us: 

1. Who will come again one day, namely, our Saviour and Re- 
deemer Jesus Christ. 

2. When He will come again—at the last day. 

3. How He will come again—with great power and glory. 

4. For what purpose—to judge all men, the good and the wicked. 

Jesus Christ at His first appearance in the world showed Himself 
to mankind in His abasement. He was born in poverty. Wicked 
men, His enemies, heaped abuse and ignominy upon Him, and He 
was condemned and executed like a criminal. It will be otherwise 
at the second appearance of Jesus when as God He will come 
again in His power and glory as Judge of the whole world. By 
the living we understand the good who will be found in a state of 
righteousness ; by the dead the wicked, who will be found in a state 
of sin, of disgrace and of the Divine displeasure. 

However, we can also understand by the living those persons 
who will be still living at the last day, whilst by the dead we may 
understand those who died before the last day. 

What is this judgment called at the end of the world? The 
general judgment or the judgment of the world, because then all 
the people of the whole world will be judged at the same time. 

General is that which extends over everything. A judgment is 
a decision as to right and wrong, bringing reward or punishment. 

The general judgment of which we are talking is God’s decision 
over all men, whether they have deserved eternal reward or 
eternal punishment, or a general separation of the just from the 
wicked, as it is represented to us figuratively in the parable of the 
harvest, where the husbandman permits the good wheat to grow 
up side by side with the weeds, until the day of the harvest; on 
that day, however, he gathers the wheat into his barns and the weeds 
he causes to be burnt in eternal fire. The secret revelation speaks 
of the last judgment: “ And I saw the dead, great and smali, 
standing in the presence of the throne, and the books were opened; 
and the dead were judged by those things which were written in 
the books, according to their works” (Apoc. xx. 12). Our divine 
Saviour Himself describes the general judgment of the world in the 
following manner: “ And when the Son of man shall come in his 
majesty, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit upon the seat 
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of his majesty. And all nations shall be gathered together before 
him; and he shall separate them one from another, as the shep- 
herd separateth the sheep from the goats; and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand: but the goats on the left. Then shall the 
king say to them that shall be on his right hand: Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world. . . . Then shall he say to them also 
that shall be on his left hand: Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

Reason itself tells us that there must be a general judgment of 
the world. So many wicked people live in opulence, honor and 
esteem, whilst many devout persons languish in poverty, misery, 
and contempt. Now, where would justice be if a day did not come 
when all this would be regulated? How much good and evil re- 
main hidden in this world? Is it then not necessary that there 
should be a general judgment where everything hidden should come 
to light ? 

The wisdom of God has not revealed to man when this great and 
important day, and, for the wicked especially, most awful day, shall 
come, no more than man knows the hour of his death. 

This uncertainty contains the wholesome teaching for all men, so 
to live, that one is ready at any moment to appear before the tribunal 
of his Saviour. 

This preparation for the coming of the universal judge is repre- 
sented to us figuratively in the parable of the wise and foolish vir- 
gins. The wise virgins had brought oil and lamps with them; and 
they could guide the bridegroom into the marriage, and enter there 
themselves. The foolish virgins had lamps, but no oil. The arrival 
of the bridegroom surprised them. While they went to buy oil, the 
bridegroom was admitted to the marriage, and the door was shut. 
When they asked permission to enter they heard these words: “I 
know you not,” and sad and ashamed they went away. Still Holy 
Scripture itself says that the coming of the Saviour at the last day 
_ will be preceded by certain signs, namely: 

1. There will arise false prophets and heretics, and a great falling 
away from the faith will take place. 

2. There will be signs in the sun, moon and stars. The sun will 
become darkened, the moon will give no more light, the stars will 
fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens will be shaken. 

“Then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and 
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then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn; and they shall see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with great power ang 
majesty.” 

How shall we be judged? 

We shall be judged according to all our thoughts, words, works, 
and omissions. God has not only given us His commandments, 
and revealed to us His will, but He gives us His graces also that 
we may live according to His will. Besides, we made a solemn 
promise in Holy Baptism to live as good Christians. All this places 
duties and obligations upon us concerning which we shall have to 
render the strictest account to God. We must therefore consecrate 
our whole being and all the powers of our soul to God, and be ever 
ready for His service. 

God has granted us particularly the gifts of understanding, 
reason and free will. We must therefore give an account of what 
we have thought. 

God has, moreover, granted us the gift of speech; we must ac- 
cordingly give an account of how we have employed this gift. 
Therefore Holy Scripture says that man must render an account 
“of every idle word that cometh out of his mouth.” 

In the same manner we must render an account of all our actions, 
even indeed of the good that we have omitted to do. We must 
even render an account of the intention with which we performed 
our good deeds: for an action which is in itself perfectly good, can in 
God’s sight lose much of its value if we perform it from an ignoble 
motive, for instance, from self interest, etc. 

The question now is how will God judge? The answer is: 

1. Justly and strictly. Even the least good will be rewarded, 
the least evil will be punished. Holy Scripture says: “A cup of 
water given to the poor for my sake, shall not go unrewarded.” 

2. Without respect of persons. With God there is no distinction 
of rank. At the judgment the emperor is like the beggar, the 
high resemble the lowly, the rich the poor, etc. 

3. Inexorably. The damned will wail and lament; but God will 
not be moved. He who is once sentenced, remains sentenced. 

4. For all eternity. 

This is as consoling for the good as it is terrible for the wicked. 
The punishment of hell is in itself awful, but it becomes still more 
so from the fact that it will endure eternally. As little as one can 
tell where a rolling ball will stop, so little can we tell of eternity. Asa 
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drop of water compared to a great ocean, so are millions of years 
compared to eternity. What will God do so that all the world may 
acknowledge His justice? 

He will reveal the good and the evil, even the most secret thoughts 
of all men, as well as the graces which He has given to each one. 
All the good which men have done quietly and hiddenly for the 
glory of God, and all the evil that has not come to light will be 
revealed before all mankind at the last day; in the same way the 
measure of grace which God has given to each one, so that the 
whole world may know and acknowledge His justice: “ God has 
judged justly” !| As in the world almost everywhere the worldly 
judgment is held publicly, so that every one who is present 
must say: “ The judges have judged justly!” so also will God the 
Supreme Judge one day publicly judge all the good and the evil of 
each one before the whole world, and bring it to light. 

What will be the sentence, and the end of the last judgment? 

Christ will say to the good: “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” But to the wicked He will say: “ Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” 

While the good therefore hear this inviting word “come,” the 
damned will hear those terrible words “ Depart from me,” and this is 
perfectly right and just. They who were always united to God in 
this world, will be united with God in the next world, and they who 
in this world would have nothing to do with God, at the last day 
God will not look upon them as His. 

The punishment of hell is twofold: 

1. A punishment of loss, inasmuch as the damned remain shut 
out from the Beatific Vision, and 

2. A punishment of feeling because the damned will have to 
suffer horribly like the wicked angels who on account of their 
pride were cast into hell by God. There are many persons who 
seek to console themselves by believing that God will not permit 
an eternal punishment, and that there will probably be a deliverance 
from hell; but that is a false consolation. From the pains of hell 
any escape is impossible: 1. Because God in virtue of His omni- 
science and wisdom can not err in His judgments; 2. Because God 
is incorruptible and inexorable. 
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What will take place after sentence has been pronounced by the 
Judge? 

The wicked will go to hell, but the good to heaven. These words 
imply that the sentence of the Divine Judge will be immediately 
executed after it has been pronounced; for with God to will and to 
execute is one. With jubilation and joy the good and the elect wil] 
enter into heaven with the Holy Angels, and take possession of 
the mansions which have been prepared for them since the begin- 
ning of the world. The wicked, however, will enter upon a most 
awful doom, which they will have to acknowledge they prepared 
for themselves. How foolish therefore it is to run after the vain 
pleasures of this world which so often plunge men into sin, which 
make ready for them eternal ruin, and eternal perdition. Thence 
follows for us the good lesson to practice virtue perseveringly and 
to shun vice, no matter what it may cost us. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken of to-day? Of the seventh article of the creed. 

2. What says the seventh article? “ From thence He shall come to judge 
the living and the dead.” 

3. Who will come again from thence? Our Divine Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

4. What means from thence? It means from heaven. 

5. Why do we say Jesus will come again? Because Jesus has already 
been here once. 

6. When will Jesus come again? At the last day. 
2 For what purpose will Jesus come again? To judge the living and the 

ead. 


8. What does the seventh article of the creed teach us? It teaches us 
that Jesus Christ at the end of the world shall come again with great 
power and glory to judge all men, both the good and the wicked. 


9. Will the second appearance of the Saviour resemble that of His first? 
No; it will not. 


10. How did Jesus show Himself to men at His first appearance? He 
showed Himself to them in poverty and abasement. 


11. Where was He born, and what was His first clothing? In a stable at 
Bethlehem. He was wrapped in swaddling clothes. 


12. What did Jesus Himself say of His poverty? He said : “The birds 
have their nests, and the foxes have their holes, but the Son of man has not 
even a stone whereon to lay His head. 


13. How will Jesus appear when He comes again? In His Divine power 
and glory. 

14. Who is understood by the living and the dead? By the living 4re 
understood the good, and by the dead the wicked. 
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15. How may these words of Jesus be otherwise understood? By the 
living we may understand those who will be still living at the last day, and 
by the dead those already dead at the last day. 

16. What is this judgment called at the end of the world? The general 
judgment, or judgment of the world. 

17. Why is it called general or universal? Because then all the people of 
the whole world will be judged at the same time. 

18. Which judgment is contrary to the general? The particular judgment. 

19. When does the particular judgment occur for each individual? At 
the end of their lives, directly after death. 

20. What is understood by judgment? By judgment is understood the 
decision of a judge concerning right or wrong, reward or punishment. 

21. What is understood by general judgment? By general judgment is 
understood the separation of the good from the wicked, for eternal reward 
or eternal punishment. 

22. In what figures or parables has Jesus represented the general judg- 
ment? 1. In the parable of the talents. 2. In the parable of the harvest. 
3 In the parable of the unjust steward. (The pupil will recite the parable of 
the talents. ) 

23. Who is the Lord who journeyed into a far country there to take 
possession of a kingdom? It is our Divine Saviour Jesus Christ. 


24. Which is the kingdom He took possession of? The kingdom of 
heaven. 

25. Who are the servants to whom the Lord intrusted His fortune? 
They are mankind. 

26. How did the Lord distribute His talents? To one He gave five, to 
the other two, and again to another one; to each according to his ability. 


27. What is understood by these talents? The graces which God grants 
to men. 

28. What command did the Lord give to His servants? He said: “ Trade 
therewith, until I return.” 

29. What ought each one to do with the graces granted to him by God? 
He should employ them for good. 

30. What did the Lord do when He returned from His journey? He 
caused His servants to appear before Him. 

31. What did they have to do before their Lord? They had to render an 
ga of the management of the fortune which the Lord had intrusted to 
them. 

32. What did the first two servants do with the fortune intrusted to them? 
They added still more to it. 

33. What did they receive from their Lord for this? They received the 
reward merited. 

34. What did the third servant do with the fortune intrusted to him? 
He buried it in the ground. 

35. Was this servant also rewarded by His Lord? No; he was punished. 

36. In what did his punishment consist? The Lord said: “Cast him into 
the exterior darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

Recite the parable of the harvest, or of the weeds and wheat. (The pupil 
will recite the same.) 

37. What had the Lord sown? He had sown only good wheat. 

38. Who is this Lord? By this Lord is meant God. 

39. But what was strewn amongst the good wheat? Weeds were strewn 
amongst it. 
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40. Who had done this? A hostile person. 

41. Who is meant thereby? The evil spirit. 

42. Now did the Lord cause the weeds to be plucked out at once? No. 
He said: “ Let both grow until the harvest: and in the time of the harvey 
I will say to the reapers: Gather up first the cockle and bind it 
bundles to burn; but gather the wheat into my barn.” 

43. What does the fact signify, that the Lord does not cause the weeds 
to be pulled up at once? This signifies that God gives time and opportunity 
to the wicked to be converted and to amend. 

. But what happened at the harvest time? The weeds were burnt 
but the wheat was gathered into barns. ? 

45. Who is understood by the weeds? The wicked. 

46. What must they suffer? They must suffer eternal chastisement. 

47. Who is understood by the good wheat? The good. 

48. With what will they be rewarded? With eternal bliss. 

49. What is understood by the harvest time? The last day. 

50. Why? Because on the last day every one will receive what he has 
deserved. 


51. Who are understood by the reapers? By the reapers are understood 
the angels. 


52. When will the last day come? We do not know. 


53. Why has not God revealed it to men? That they might so live that 
= could appear at any moment without fear before the judgment seat of 
od. 
_ 54. How then should we live, so that we need not be afraid of God's 
judgment? We should do good and avoid evil, as the will of God prescribes, 


_ 55. In which parable did Jesus desire to teach us to be ready for the 
judgment at any moment? In the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, 
Tell me what you know of this parable. 
(The pupil recites it briefly.) 
56. What did the wise virgins do? They took oil with their lamps. 


57. What on the contrary did the foolish virgins do? They took their 
lamps but no oil. 


58. And when the bridegroom came what were they unable to do? They 
could not meet him with burning lamps. 

59. How did they seek to procure oil? They ran to buy some of the 
merchants. 

60. What happened during this time? The bridegroom arrived for the 
marriage, and the door was shut. 

61. When later the foolish virgins begged for admission, what did the 
bridegroom say? He said: ‘I know you not.” 


62. What is here understood by the oil? The good works that a man 
performs. 


63. How long does God grant man time to practice good works? As 
long as he lives. 


64. If one does not use the time of life to do good? He can not enter 
heaven. 


65. What do we learn therefrom? We learn so to live that we are pre- 
pared at any moment for the advent of the Divine Judge. 

66. Will the coming of the Divine Saviour be preceded by anything? 
Holy Scripture says it will be preceded by certain signs. 

67. What signs are mentioned in Holy Scripture? 1. There will arise 
false prophets and teachers, and a great falling away from the faith will 
take place. 2. There will be signs in the sun, moon and stars. 
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68. How shall we be judged? We shall be judged according to all our 
thoughts, words, works, and omissions. 

69. Why has Jesus the right to. judge us? 1. Because He redeemed us, 
and, as it were, bought us with His blood. 2. Because He has revealed to 
us the will of God and given us grace to fulfil the same. 3. Because in our 
Baptismal vows we made the sacred promise to live always as good 
Christians. ; 

70. Now tell me how will God judge us? God will judge us justly 
and strictly. 

71. What does that mean? That He will reward the least good and 
punish the least evil. 

72. How else will God judge? Without respect of person. 

73. Explain this more fully? With God there is no distinction of rank; 
in the eyes of God the poor are equal to the rich, the lowly to the proud, the 
beggar to the emperor. 

How else will God judge? Inexorably; that is, He will not be moved 
by the lamentations of the damned. 

75. Is there no escape from the pains of hell possible? No; none 
whatever. 

76. What lesson should we draw from this? We should so live that we 
may not be condemned to eternal punishment. 

77. What will God do so that the whole world may acknowledge His 
justice? God will reveal the good and the evil, even the most secret 
thoughts of each one as well as the graces which He has conferred upon 
each one. 


78. How can God reveal all this? Because He is omniscient. 
79. For whom will the last day be most awful? For the wicked. 


80. What is the punishment of the damned? It is twofold: 1. It is 
a punishment of loss and 2. A punishment of feeling. 


81. In what way do the damned undergo the punishment of loss? Be- 
cause they are excluded forever from the Beatific Vision. 


82. In what way is their punishment one of the senses? The damned have 
to suffer horribly in hell. 

83. What will take place after the Divine Judge has pronounced sentence? 
The wicked will go to hell, but the good to heaven. 


84. What do these words signify? They signify that the sentence of the 
Divine Judge will be executed immediately. 

85. If then we desire to gain heaven, how must we begin? By living 
according to the will of God. 

86. And if we desire to be preserved from hell, what must we do? We 
must flee even the smallest sin. 

87. Is this easy or difficult? It is difficult. 

88. Why? Because man is tempted to evil. 

89. By whom is man tempted to evil? By the wicked without him, and 
bad desires within him. 

90. How can man come out of this strife victoriously? With God’s 
grace. 

o1. What must you do that God may grant you His grace? I must 
pray to Him for it. 

92. If God grants you this grace to do good, is it then still difficult? 
No; it is easy for me. 
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I will now conclude to-day’s instruction, and express the wish 
that you may all have a joyful resurrection at the last day, ang 
that at that great day of judgment, God may say to you all: “(Come 
ye blessed of my Father, and possess the kingdom which has been 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 


XXX. 
CONTINUATION OF THE SEVENTH ARTICLE. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the last instruction we had arrived in the 
explanation of the Catechism at the seventh article to the question, 
“What is hell” ? Hell, according to the definition of Jesus Christ, 
is an unquenchable fire, where there is eternal weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. The pasages of Scripture referring to this are the follow- 
ing: “If thy hand scandalize thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee, 
It is better for thee to enter into eternal life maimed, than having 
two hands, to be cast into everlasting fire, where the worm never 
dies and the fire is never quenched. Cast the unprofitable servant 
into exterior darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

Weeping and gnashing of teeth is an expression of the greatest 
suffering. When therefore Holy Scripture says that hell is a place 
of eternal weeping and gnashing of teeth, it implies thereby that 
hell is the signification of the greatest suffering, which is made 
still more terrible because it is endless and will endure for all 
eternity. 

What is heaven? 

Heaven is a place of eternal perfect happiness. On earth when 
a man is in good health, if he is rich and blessed with prosperity, if 
he is esteemed and honored by others, he believes himself happy. 
But the happiness of mortals is 1. Only a transitory one, and 
2. An imperfect one. It is only transitory, for death puts an end 
to it. It is imperfect, too, for with all apparent happiness man 
feels that there is still something wanting to true happiness, for 
no one upon earth is so happy that nothing is wanting to him. 
Heaven, however, is the place of eternal happiness which will have 
no end, and of perfect happiness which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Even Holy Scripture makes no attempt to depict the happi- 
ness of heaven. 
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It only says: “Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man what God has prepared for 
those that love him.” Is there not besides the general another 
judgment ? Yes; there is also a particular judgment in which every 
man shall be judged immediately after his death. 

Holy Scripture adduces proof of this where it says: “It is ap- 
pointed unto man once to die, but after that the judgment.” 

God is just, and must in virtue of His justice repay each one 
according to the good or evil they have committed in their lives. 

God’s decision for every individual person is called the particular 
judgment. Now perhaps some may think: “If each one will be 
judged immediately after his death, why should there be another 
general judgment? ” 

The Catechism gives the following answer to this question: 

1. That God’s wisdom and justice may be acknowledged by all 
men ; 

2. That Jesus Christ may be glorified before the whole world; and 

3. That the good may receive the honor due to them, and the 
wicked the dishonor they have deserved. 

First, through the general judgment God’s wisdom and justice 
may be acknowledged by all men. A great deal that is hidden from 
us here upon earth, much that we are not capable of knowing upon 
this earth, we shall comprehend then in eternity at the general 
judgment. There we shall know for the first time why God has 
so often let sufferings, tribulations, ignominy, contempt and 
poverty be the portion of the good and the just, whilst He dis- 
tributed to the ungodly earthly joys, honors, esteem and wealth. 
There it will be revealed how God leads through sufferings to joy, 
and how He Himself knows how to turn evil into good through 
His wisdom. There it will be shown to the whole world that no 
good, not even the very least good work will pass unrewarded, and 
no evil, not even the unnecessary word, remain unpunished. There 
at last all mistakes (false judgments) of human justice will be laid 
bare, and amends be made, the innocent who were persecuted will 
be honored, the most secret vices will be punished. 

Secondly, by the general judgment Jesus will be glorified before 
the whole world. The glorification of Jesus Christ in this world 
was and is only an imperfect one. But at the general judgment 
of the world Jesus Christ will be fully glorified before all creatures ; 
then for the first time will He receive the befitting and complete 
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honor due Him from all the world. The enemies of Christianity 
will tremble, the scoffers and deriders of His teaching will pe 
silenced, men who in their pride set up their reason against His 
word will be brought to shame, malice, schism and heresy will be 
laid bare, all those hardened hearts who rejected the divine in- 
stitution of salvation will be exposed. And every one will be obliged 
to give honor to the Almighty Judge, before whom the earth js 
silent. 

Thirdly, by the general judgment the good will receive the honor 
they have deserved, and the wicked the dishonor they deserve. The 
virtues and rectitude of men is not only frequently ignored (un- 
justly condemned) but indeed often despised. They are called 
devotees, Pharisees, hypocrites, fools and so forth, because they 
take pleasure in intercourse with God, in prayer, in receiving the 
Holy Sacraments, in despising the pleasures of the world, in listen- 
ing to the word of God, in fasting, almsgiving and practising other 
good works. At the last day, at the general judgment, it will be 
shown how erroneous were the judgments of this world. The 
virtue and integrity of the good will find their full acknowledgment, 
but vice and wickedness their well merited ignominy and public dis- 
grace. Holy Scripture points this out also when it says: “ Then 
shall the ungodly groan for anguish of spirit, saying: These are 
they whom we had some time in derision, and for a parable of re- 
proach. We fools esteemed their life madness, and their end without 
honor. Behold how they are numbered among the children of God, 
and their lot is among the saints.” 

Whither does the soul go after the particular judgment? 

Either to heaven, or to hell, or to purgatory. Those who leave 
this world in the state of God’s grace, free from all sin, go to 
heaven and there receive the reward of eternal bliss. Those who 
depart this life in grievous sin, mortal sin, go to hell, and there re- 
ceive the punishment of eternal damnation. 

Those, however, who although in a state of grace and not yet 
free from sin, go to the place of purification, to purgatory. “To 
purge” means a powerful cleansing from dirt and dross. As, for 
instance, gold is purified by fire, so that all dirt and dross is elimi- 
nated from it, thus in the place of purification or purgatory the 
souls of the just are cleansed from the veniai sins still adhering to 
them. 
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That there really is between heaven and hell a middle state— 
a place of cleansing—we have the following proofs: 

1. Holy Scripture says: “It is a holy and wholesome thought to 
pray for the dead, that they may be loosed from sins.” 

2. Tradition. 

3. The doctrine of the Catholic Church, and 

4. Reason. 

1. Holy Scripture says: “It is a holy and wholesome thought to 
pray for the dead. that they may be loosed from sins.” 

Judas Maccabeus sent 12,000 drachms of silver to the Temple at 
Jerusalem as a sacrifice to be offered for those fallen in battle, be- 
lieving that the dead not yet quite free from sin would through 
prayer and sacrifice be helped so that they might be completely 
freed from their sins. 

2 and 3. Tradition and the Catholic Church teach that there is 
a purgatory, a place of purification. The Council of Trent appeals 
in its explanation of purgatory to the decision of the Fathers and says 
expressly that there is a purgatory, and that the souls there retained 
receive through the help of the faithful, and especially through the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, alleviation. This church council im- 
poses the ban upon those who say that the debt of temporal punish- 
ment must not be paid either in this world or afterward in purga- 
tory. It is therefore an article of faith of the Catholic Church 
(a) that there is a purgatory, and (b) that therein the suffering 
souls are helped by prayers and sacrifice. 

This article of faith of the Catholic Church is also confirmed by 
her usages. 

From the earliest times the souls of the dead were prayed for 
and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered for them. Very ancient 
is the celebration of All Souls’ day. 

That beautiful prayer also has reference to this: “O Lord, 
grant to the souls of the faithful departed eternal rest, and may 
perpetual light shine upon them.” 

4. Our reason illumined by the rays of divine revelation per- 
ceives that by virtue of the divine justice even the smallest guilt 
must be expiated, that those souls therefore who departed this life 
not quite pure and unspotted must remain in an intermediate place, 
there to be excluded ‘from the Beatific Vision until they are deemed 
worthy by the divine mercy to enter heaven and enjoy the vision of 
God. Their state also is accordingly an intermediate state, because 
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they partake at the same time of happiness and suffering. The 
thought that theyare not shut out from God forever, but have the hope 
of being united with Him, gives them happiness. On the other hand, 
they endure suffering by rendering satisfaction to the divine justice 
for their lesser faults. Even Protestants admit that the doctrine 
of a place of purification is not contrary to reason, and the Jews 
also believe in a place of purification. The doctrine of a purga- 
tory is at once consoling and encouraging. It is consoling for it js 
comforting to our consciousness, that those who are only burdened 
with venial sins will not be punished with the pains of hell, but 
have the hope after a complete purification to be admitted to the 
presence of God. But it is also encouraging because it urges us 
not to defile our hearts even with venial sin. 

Who are those that go to purgatory? 

Such souls as have departed this life, not in mortal, but in venial 
sin; also those who have still to suffer the punishment deserved 
for their past sins. 

It is well, therefore, to distinguish that only those can expiate 
their sins who depart this life in venial sin. Whoever departs this 
life in mortal sin will be condemned to eternal perdition. The 
words of Holy Scripture have reference to this: “ They will not 
be released from the prison until the last farthing has been paid” 
(that means until they have expiated the last remnant of their 
guilt). Now, how can we help the souls in purgatory? 1. By 
prayer. Holy Scripture says: “It is a holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed from sins.” St. 
Augustine says: “It is an old custom to pray for the dead and 
offer sacrifice for them.” Even the Jews pray for their dead. 2. By 
sacrifice. In the Old Law Judas Maccabeus sent 10,000 drachms 
of silver to Jerusalem that sacrifice might be offered for the dead. 
Now, if the sacrifice of the Old Testament obtained the mercy of 
God, how much more will the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
sacrifice of the New Law avail the souls in their place of puri- 
fication? St. Ambrose says: “ Not by tears, but by sacrifice com- 
mend the souls of the departed to the Lord.” St. Matilda had the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered daily for the repose of her hus- 
band’s soul, the German King Henry. 3. By the gaining of In- 
dulgences, which can be offered up for them. It is a doctrine of 
faith in the Catholic Church that one can apply the graces and 
fruits of an indulgence to the poor souls in purgatory. In com- 
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memoration of the poor souls in purgatory the Catholic Church 
celebrates on the second of November every year the Feast of All 
Souls, which is therefore on the day after the Feast of All Saints. 
The Catholic Church thereby desires to teach us that the poor souls 
in purgatory still belong to our community, and she incites us 
thereby to pray zealously for the souls of the dead. These prayers 
for the departed are not only profitable for the holy souls them- 
selves, but also for us, because thereby we are continually reminded 
not only to avoid grievous sin, but also the very least sins. If we 
are particularly obliged to pray for all the departed we are still 
more obliged to do so for those who in life were near to us, and to 
whom we owe an especial love and gratitude; for instance, for our 
parents, brothers and sisters, relations, teachers, benefactors, etc. 

Will there still be a purgatory after the general judgment? 

No; after the general judgment there will be only heaven and 
hell. 

The wisdom and mercy of God will know how to arrange that 
all the just will be perfectly purified therein. St. Augustine says: 
“Tt is maintained that the punishment of purgatory will.only exist 
until that last and terrible judgment.” 

Application. Never imagine that nobody sees the evil you are 
doing; for nothing escapes the eye of God. “ And all things that 
are done God will bring into judgment, whether they be good or 
evil.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of hell, of heaven, 
and of purgatory. 


2. What is hell? Hell is, according to the words of Jesus Christ, an un- 
quenchable fire, where there is eternal weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


3. What is here understood by weeping and gnashing of teeth? An 
expression of the greatest suffering. 


4. Why is hell called an unquenchable fire? Because it will endure 
eternally. 


5. Now if hell is a place of the greatest torments, which endure forever, 
what should we learn therefrom? So to live that we shall not go to hell. 


6. What is the cause of so many going to hell? Their wicked desires and 
passions, their sensual inclinations. 


7. Now if wicked desires are the cause of the pains of hell, what ought we 
to do? We should overcome our sensual desires and inclinations. 


8. Is there even a hell in this world? Yes; it is a bad conscience. 


9. Why is a bad conscience a hell? Because it gives the wicked no peace 
day or night. 
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10. What is heaven? Heaven is a place of everlasting perfect bliss. 

11. How many kinds of happiness are there? There are two, an earth! 
and an eternal happiness. y 

12. When does one feel happy in the world? When one is rich, in good 
health, when others esteem and honor us, when nothing is wanting to us, 
_ 13. But how is it with all worldly happiness? All worldly happiness jg 
imperfect. 

14. Why so? 1. Because there is another more exalted happiness, and 
2. Because earthly happiness only lasts for a time. 

15. What constitutes the happiness of souls in heaven? The Beatific 
Vision, and the union with God. 


16. What else? The cessation of all suffering and tribulations. 

17. In what way are the joys of heaven still more increased? By their 
enduring for all eternity. 

18. Now if heaven is that place where supreme happiness dwells, what 
should we learn therefrom? We should exert ourselves to attain heaven, no 
matter how difficult it may be for us. 

19. How is it made easy for us to keep the commandments of God and 
gain heaven? By God’s grace. 

20. What does Jesus Himself say for this reason? Jesus said: “My 
yoke is sweet and my burden light. 

21. Through what do we receive God’s grace? Through the Holy Sacra- 
ments. 

22. What then should we do so that with the help of divine grace we 
may gain heaven? We should frequently receive the sacraments. 


23. Who will decide whether we deserve heaven? God will decide. 
24. When will God so decide? Immediately after our death. 
25. What is this decision called? The particular judgment. 


26. How can you prove this to me? By Holy Scripture, which says: 
“It is appointed unto man once to die, but after that the judgment.” 

27. But if every one is already rewarded or punished at the particular 
judgment, why is it necessary to have another general judgment? 1. That 
God’s wisdom and justice may be acknowledged by all men: 2. That Jesus 
Christ may be glorified before the whole world, and 3. That the good may 
— the honor due to them, and the wicked the dishonor they have de- 
served. 

28. How will all men acknowledge God’s wisdom? They will compre- 
hend why God so often permitted the good and just to suffer and be 
afflicted, to undergo ignominy and contempt, whilst He granted to the wicked 
earthly pleasures, honor, wealth and esteem. 

29. How will men acknowledge God’s justice? They will behold how 
God permits no good to be unrewarded and no evil to remain unpunished. 

30. Mention a very insignificant good work? To give a poor man a 
drink of water. 


31. Mention an insignificant evil? The wasting of bread. 
_ 32. What else will be laid bare at the last day? The mistakes of human 
justice. 

33. How is it possible that human judgment can pronounce false sen- 
tences? Men may be mistaken in their judgments. 

34. What is the second reason why at the last day a general judgment will 
take place? That Jesus Christ may be glorified before the whole world. 

35. Was not Jesus Christ already glorified in this world? Yes; Jesus 
Christ was glorified at His Transfiguration upon Mount Thabor, and at 
His Ascension. 
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36. But what kind of glorification was that? It was only a partial and 
imperfect glorification. 

37. When will Jesus Christ be glorified before the whole world? At the 
last day, at the general judgment. 

38. Which persons especially will not acknowledge Jesus? The proud, 
schismatics and heretics. 

39. What will these people exclaim at the general judgment? “These 
are they whom we had some time in derision, and for a parable of reproach. 
We fools esteemed their life madness, and their end without honor. Be- 
hold how they are numbered among the children of God, and their lot is 
among the saints.” 

4o. What will the wicked experience at the general judgment because 
they did not lead good lives? They will feel a profound remorse. 


41. Will this remorse help them? No; it will be useless. 


42. When should we prepare ourselves for a happy eternity? Whilst we 
have yet time. 

43. What is the third reason why God will hold a general judgment? 
That the good may receive the honor due to them, and the wicked the dishonor 
they have deserved. 

How are the righteous often treated in this life because they are good? 
They are derided, ridiculed and despised. 

45. What are they called derisively? Devotees, Pharisees, hypocrites, etc. 

46. Why are the good thus called? Because they pray and frequent the 
sacraments, fast and give alms, and because they despise worldly pleasures 
and enjoyments. 

47. When will the mistaken judgments of this world be proved false? 
At the general judgment on the last day. 

48. Whither does the soul go after the particular judgment? Either to 
heaven, or to hell, or to purgatory. 

49. Which souls go to heaven? The souls of the just which are entirely 
free from sin when they depart this life. 


50. Which souls go to hell? The souls of the wicked who depart this life 
in mortal sin. 

51. Where do those just souls go who depart this life not quite free from 
sin? They go to purgatory. 

52. What does the word “purge” mean? It signifies a powerful and 
painful cleansing. 

53. What is powerfully cleansed? The soul. 

54. From what is it cleansed? From venial sins. 


55. Why not from mortal sins? Because whoever dies in mortal sin 
does not go to purgatory, but to hell. 

56. What proof can you give me from the New Testament that there 
= is a purgatory? “They shall be saved, yet so as by fire” (I Cor. iii. 
12-15). 

57. What fire is meant thereby? The fire of purgatory. 

58. What does the Catholic Church teach concerning purgatory? She 
teaches 1. That there really is a purgatory, and 2. That we can help the 
souls in purgatory by prayer and sacrifice. 

9 At which of the Church’s Councils was this declared? At the Council 
of I[rent. 

60. In what way does the Church confirm her belief in the existence of 
a purgatory? She confirms it by her practices. 
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61. What has the Catholic Church done from the earliest ti 
2 the dead? She offered up prayers for them, and the Holy Sacrigeds 
e Mass. 


62. Which prayer is general in the Catholic Church for the soul 
departed? The prayer: “Eternal rest give unto them O Lord, poe = 
perpetual light shine upon them.” 


63. Upon what day does the Church particularly remember the souls in 
purgatory? Upon All Souls’ day, November 2. 


64. What does the Catholic Church prove thereby? She proves thereby 
her belief that there is a purgatory, and that we can help the poor souls by 
prayer and sacrifice. 


65. In what way are the souls in purgatory purified? Through suffering, 


66. What difference is there between the pains of purgatory and those of 
hell A 1. The former are not so great and so severe, and 2. They will cease 
one day. 


67. What thought consoles the poor souls in purgatory? That they will 
not be excluded forever from the vision of God. 


68. How may we assist the holy souls in purgatory? 1. By prayer. 2, By 
sacrifice. 3. By the gaining of indulgences, and 4. By fasting, almsgiving, 
and other good works. 


69. Now tell me if you pray, fast and give alms, how can that benefit 
the holy souls? By applying the merits of these good works to the poor souls, 


70. Why are the souls in purgatory called poor? In eternity there are no 
more riches. The souls in purgatory are poor because they are shut out 
from the Beatific Vision. 


71. Which souls can we rightly call rich and happy? The souls in 
heaven. 

72. For which of the souls in purgatory ought we to pray particularly? 
For those of our parents, brothers and sisters, relations, friends and 
benefactors. 


73. What obliges us to this? The duty of love and gratitude. 

74. Will purgatory still exist after the general judgment? No; there will 
then be only heaven and hell. 

75. What proof have we of this? The proof of tradition. 


76. What is the application? Never to imagine that nobody sees the 
evil we are doing, for nothing can escape the eye of God, “and all things 
that are done, God will bring into judgment, whether they be good or evil.” 


Dear children, I beg and beseech you to behave in such a way that 
you may not fall into the hands of this mighty and terrible Judge! 
Never forget that God is with you, and do not be content even if 
you have no grievous sins to reproach yourselves with, for God 
will punish severely all evil, as He will justly reward all good. As 
often as you look up to heaven, think of the unutterable happiness of 
the blessed. And as often as you see a funeral procession, reflect 
that you too, sooner or later, will have to appear before the judg- 
ment seat of God there to render an account of your actions and 
omissions. 
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Through Science to Faith. By Newman Smyth. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


“The New Point of View,” containing the course of lectures 
given before the Lowell Institute by Mr. Newman Smyth in 1900- 
1901, is another of the many attempts made by non-Catholics to 
meet and placate the widespread revolt of skepticism against the 
supernatural doctrines yet retained by Protestantism. The writer 
“accepts clearly and positively the great generalization of the nine- 
teenth century science, viz., the genetic unity and the unbroken de- 
velopment of the whole realm of nature.” He does not go as far 
as did Henry Drummond in his book “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” which advocated the view that the supernatural is but a 
continuous development of the natural. But he endeavors to enlist 
the evolutionary interpretation of nature, especially of biological 
facts, to illustrate and support, not alone theism, but also two funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity—the fall of man and the Redemp- 
tion. 

When dealing with the truths of natural theology, Mr. Smyth has 
a comparatively easy task. His demonstration of direction and 
moral character in nature is good, but it is not new. When, how- 
ever, he attempts to naturalize the supernatural in the mere natural- 
ism of the evolutionist, who rejects as absurd any divine intervention 
in the world, outside the regular sequences of nature, he makes but a 
feeble effort at performing an impossible feat. Physical retrogres- 
sion, the deterioration of types and individuals, may be used as anal- 
ogies, but they do not go far toward proving the doctrine of the fall, 
and sin. Still less will illustrations, however ample, of the recupera- 
tive power of nature, and the subordination of forms to forms and of 
individual to individual contribute to reconcile the doctrine of the 
Atonement with those of contemporary rationalism. The evolution- 
ist will demolish all Mr. Smyth’s somewhat tedious and very loose 
ratiocination by asking how can the sufferings of a mere man two 
thousand years ago, who was put to death for having claimed to 
be the Son of God, have a profound universal result, as a vicarious 
sacrifice, for all succeeding generations. It is almost time for apolo- 
gists like Mr. Smyth to perceive the truth so obvious to skeptic and 
Catholic that there is no ground of reconciliation between the view 
which rejects the miraculous and the fundamental doctrines of 
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Christianity, as distinguished from mere natural theism. The cop. 
cluding chapter, treating of “The prophetic value of unfinisheq 
nature,” is the best of the book, recalling the inimitable pages of 
the late Dr. Martineau. 


& rd & 


The Dangers of Spiritualism: Brief Records of Personal Ex- 
periences. With notes and comments and five illustrations. By q 
Member of the Society for Psychical Research. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder.) 


A member of the Society for Psychical Research, who withholds 
his name, publishes a very sensational volume on the dangers to 
which they who would personally investigate the realities of spir- 
itualism expose themselves. His purpose is twofold. The first is 
to render testimony to the fact that communication may take place 
between the living and departed spirits of a certain class. The sec- 
ond is to utter an emphatic warning against the great dangers at- 
tending all attempts at experimental investigation of this possibil- 
ity. These dangers are, he says, rapid deterioration of moral char- 
acter, and injury to the intellectual powers that may easily culmi- 
nate in insanity. In proof of his statements the author relates 
many startling occurrences which fell within his personal experi- 
ence and others which have been communicated to him. The illus- 
trations are quite as wonderful as the facts of the text. Camera 
pictures of spirits whose presence was revealed by unmistakable 
activities, yet whose substantial forms eluded the eye, facsimiles 
of writings traced under the influence of occult personalities are, 
to say the least, exhibits which require in their favor unimpeach- 
able testimony before prudent inquirers will accept them as genuine. 

It is to be regretted that the writer has not given his name, for, 
as he must be aware, the whole value of the book depends on the 
weight attaching to his signature. The approbation of Archbishop 
Kain, of St. Louis, which the book carries, commands respectful 
attention. It ought to be guarantee that those who accept the 
author’s statements are not exposing themselves to be deluded in 
the same way as were so many of the French clergy by Leo Taxil, 
with his “Le Diable au dix-neuviéme siécle.” Nevertheless, we 
repeat the anonymous author will best serve his purpose by reveal- 
ing his identity. 

&* & & 


Memoirs and Letters of Cardinal De Bernis, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. A. Sainte Beuve. Translated by Catherine Prescott 
Wormely. Illustrated. In two vols. (Boston: Hardy, Pratt & 
Co.) 

Apart from its intrinsic value, the career of Cardinal De Bernis 
is surrounded with the pathos attaching to one who was the last of 
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a striking historical type. With him closes the illustrious line of 
high ecclesiastics who held a commanding position in the govern- 
ment of France. In the two handsomely bound and richly illus- 


trated volumes before us the reader receives, one may say, a per- 


sonal introduction to many of the personages, lay and ecclesiasti- 
cal, and gets an inside view of many events that powerfully con- 
tributed to the great cataclysm that involved throne and altar in 
one common ruin. In his letters and memoirs we see before us the 
tyrannical misgovernment, the gross mismanagement of public af- 
fairs at home and abroad, the unblushing profligacy and cynical 
self-seeking that have made the reign of Louis XV. a byword. As 
an introduction to the memoirs, the editor has prefixed the exquis- 
ite essay of Ste. Beuve, written in 1853. The memoirs themselves 
were first published in 1878. The letters, all thoroughly authen- 
ticated, are from those written by the Cardinal to the King, to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, and to the Duc de Choiseul in the years 1757- 
1760. As far below Mazarin and Richelieu in ability as he was 
above Dubois in moral character, De Bernis is a fair specimen of 
“those prelates of rank who, entering too lightly into their calling, 
nevertheless acquired the spirit of it with age; they became at a 
given moment Churchmen in the best sense of the word, without 
ceasing to be men of the world; then, when persecution came, 
they found within themselves both courage and constancy; they 
had the honor of their calling, true gentlemen of the Church; they 
were ready to share affliction and misfortune as they had formerly 
sought benefices and privileges.” As a statesman his honesty is 
much more conspicuous than his ability. He deplored the condi- 
tion of affairs which he had contributed to bring about. Though 
ambitious, he did not intentionally subordinate the welfare of the 
country to his own promotion. In judging him as an ecclesiastic 
it must be remembered that in the early part of his career, he be- 
longed to the clergy only by that practically nominal affilia- 
tion through which young aristocrats qualified themselves for rich 
benefices and lucrative offices. Conscious of his unworthiness, he 
long refused to become a priest. This resolution stood for a time 
in the way of his preferment. Cardinal de Fleury closed an inter- 
view with him by telling him: “ Monsieur, as long as I live you 
shall never have a benefice.” To which the imperturbable Gascon 
replied: “ Well, then, Monseigneur, I will wait.” Fortune began 
to smile upon him in 1752 when he was appointed ambassador to 
Venice, a position which for two years and a half he held with dis- 
tinction. Returning to France he attached himself to the fortunes 
of Madame de Pompadour, whom he served with zeal and fidelity 
that were but poorly requited. In 1757 he was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, playing an important role in the events of the 
Seven Years War. He received the Cardinal’s hat in 1758, but this 
promotion was soon followed by a reverse, for through Madame 
de Pompadour’s influence he was dismissed from office and exiled 
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to his abbey of Soissons. At this period his memoirs abruptly ter- 
minate. Shortly after, he was ordained priest, and in 1764 was 
nominated Archbishop of Alby by the King. On the death of 
Clement XIII. he was dispatched to the conclave which elected 
Clement XIV., and thenceforward he remained in Rome as the 
representative of France. He played a conspicuous part in the 
suppression of the Jesuits. The deluge found him at his post, 
When summoned by the National Assembly in 1791 to take the 
oath to the new constitution he refused and was dismissed. For 
four years he lived on a pension granted to him by the Spanish 
Court. He died in Rome in 1794 at the age of eighty years, after 
witnessing the overthrow of the old order, “ Happy,” says Ste. 
Beuve, “and favored to the last, in being able, by his final sacri- 
fices, to redeem and expiate, in a way, the laxity of his early life, 
Confessing a religion of poverty through salutary adversity.” Not- 
withstanding his early successes as an author, his letters do not 
rank high in French epistolary literature. The memoirs are writ- 
ten in a simple, unaffected style, relieved occasionally by passages 
notable for their philosophic insight or epigrammatic terseness, 
The translator’s work has been done with skill and fidelity. 


* a & 


Medieval Rome from Hildebrand to Clement VIII. 1073-1600. 
By William Miller, M.A. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


As its preface announces, this volume is but a relation of the 
most striking incidents which happened in Rome during the period 
indicated. The dramatic and spectacular have chiefly occupied the 
author’s attention. He devotes much space to affording his read- 
ers information that may help them to appreciate the archaeologi- 
cal and artistic treasures of the city. There is little or no attempt 
to offer any analysis of the complex forces which, in the Middle 
Ages, working throughout Europe, were often focused in the 
Imperial city. Nor has Mr. Miller been sufficiently on his guard 
to correct the inevitable tendency which his plan has to present a 
picture whose general effect is misleading. The historian, whose 
purpose is to draw a striking sketch, is tempted to look chiefly for 
the sensational—great crimes, splendid vice, sharp contrasts be- 
tween the man and the office. Unostentatious virtue and everyday 
well doing will be overlooked. Such a canvas offers a very unreli- 
able presentation of a historical period. A book of this kind occu- 
pies a middle place between real history and the historical novel. 
And this particular specimen of that genus approaches much nearer 
to the novel than to the calm, impartial history ; because whenever, as 
is often the case, authorities differ in their accounts or interpretation 
of facts and appreciation of motives, Mr. Miller almost always gives 
the preference to those that are hostile to the Papacy. 
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Paths to Power. By Floyd B. Wilson. (New York: R. F. Fenno 
& Co.) 


A book undertaking to teach us a sure and easy means to attain 
all knowledge, unlimited personal influence, and unbounded wealth, 
is one which, to use a very hackneyed phrase, fills a long-felt want. 
If “ Paths to Power” realizes, even imperfectly, the promises of 
its author, he may serenely await the not very distant day when he 
is to take his place at the head, not alone of the glorious army of 
philosophers, but also of the less numerous phalanx made up of the 
benefactors of mankind. Auto-suggestion and a faint dash of East 
Indian Yogiism are the elements out of which Mr. Wilson con- 
structs his eminently practical system. The fundamental principle 
is that we are one with the great Impersonal It of the universe. Let 
us once conceive this truth vitally, and we create an atmosphere 
around us, the psychic vibrations of which will attract to us those 
forces of the universe which we need to realize any cherished desire. 
But, remember, “ Knowledge can come to you from the Infinite 
only when you are still,” so “ we should always sit when reaching 
for advancement, at the same hour each day, in the same chair, 
in the same room; but care should be taken not to draw the head 
forward, as I would have you preserve a straight line from the 
base of the spine to its connection with the brain. If stray hairs 
seem to fall over your face and tickle you, you must learn not to 
move your hand or brush them away.” Do you want money to help 
you? Ah, your eager attention shows that you may succumb to 
the only danger threatening the realization of your wish. Your 
intense ardor may smash the atmosphere, and break the psychic 
vibrations. “ For the failure that many make to draw from the In- 
finite what they need is due to the fact that their anxiety brings 
them a repelling rather than an attracting atmosphere. Overcome 
that one must, or the supply from the Infinite can never reach the 
seeker. . . . To connect your selfhood with the source of all 
wealth look first to your atmosphere. If you accept and believe 
the truths of philosophy, as I have herein presented them, you know 
the way. Follow it.” Do not imitate the hustler. He may succeed, 
but at what a frightful cost! ‘ He may find the harmonious chord, 
though having first broken a thousand other chords of Harmony’s 
harp which may not be easily mended.” Perusing this wonderful 
book one is tempted to enter on a calculation: What was the total 
time devoted by Mr. Wilson to sitting, in statuesque immobility, 
with his vertebral column rigidly perpendicular to the base, before 
he managed to draw off from the Infinite the store of knowledge 
which “ Paths to Power” contains? An eloquent comment on our 
national claim to intellectual superiority is furnished by Mr. Wil- 
son’s intimation that part of his book has already appeared in the 
magazines, and another portion has been read before the New York 
School of Philosophy. 
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Ordo Baptismi Parvulorum. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 


The “ Excerpta ” used by most priests has many advantages, cop. 
taining as it does the formula for all blessings and for the adminis. 
tration of all the sacraments which come under the ordinary duty of 
the priest. But it has its inconveniences by reason of its smallness, 
compactness, and the amount of matter it contains. Hence the 
utility of the present work will be at once apparent. This ordo com- 
mends itself by its size, being fully twice that of the book ordinarily 
used; by its large, clear, smooth type, which is well adapted to ail 
conditions of the eye. This applies not only to words of the form 
which are as usual printed in black, but also to the rubrics given 
in red type of the same size as the black, and therefore as easily 
and clearly discernible. The lower half of each page is given over 
to the questions asked of the sponsors and the answers received 
from them. These are printed in five different languages—Polish, 
Italian, French, German, and English. It will find a useful place 
beside every Baptismal font. 


& & & 


A Hundred Readings. Intended Chiefly for the Sick. (London: 
Catholic Truth Society.) 


There are many books on the market bearing the title “ Medita- 
tion.” Their number is beyond compute. They are of such diversity 
that they suit the varied and multiple needs of all who make daily 
meditation a part of their religious life. But there are very few 
works whose aim is to help those who are prevented by illness, 
either physical or mental, from drawing the strength and nourish- 
ment so necessary for the welfare of their immortal souls from that 
inexhaustible font of grace—mental prayer. Such is professedly 
the aim of the work before us. The book is made up of a hundred 
short, practical, and easily digested readings. Each reading deals 
with some striking fact in the life of Our Blessed Lord or of His 
Virgin Mother. Throughout Our Saviour is kept before the mind 
of the reader as Friend and Model, and practical reflections on the 
matter given in each reading facilitate the acts of resignation so 
requisite for the union of the heart of man with the heart of Christ. 
There is a tone of sweetness and unction pervading these pious 
readings. Besides the sick this book would be extremely beneficial 
to a large number of holy souls in the world who, from one cause 
or another, are not accustomed to meditate in the regular, methodic, 
religious fashion, yet who frequently find themselves thinking on 
or talking to their Saviour, Who forms a large and essential part 
of their life. It could also be recommended to all given habitually 
to formal meditation, for they could easily supply what is lacking 
in the way of prelude,—composition of place, colloquy, communion, 
etc. As the Bishop of Southwark says in his prelude to the work: 
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“Here is abundance of solid, wholesome food, which each one may 
use according to the spiritual appetite with which his Creator has 


endowed him.” 


aH & & 


1. Short Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. By Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. (Benzigers.) 

2. Treasure of the Cloister. (Dublin: Eaton.) 

3. Catholic Youth. (Benzigers.) 

4. A Daily Thought. By Rev. Fr. Dignam, S.J. (Benzigers.) 

5. Corpus Christi. By Father Faber. (Benszigers.) 

Kirgate Press.) 

6. The Definition of Gentleman. By Newman. (Kirgate Press, 
Canton, Pa.) 

1. Father Lasance has compiled a neat little manual in the vest 
pocket style for use in visits to the Blessed Sacrament. In small 
space he has got together some of the old-time familiar prayers 
and much new and suggestive matter. It is intended for members 
of the Eucharistic League and others who share in their spirit. 

2. The Treasure of the Cloister is a well chosen collection of 
prayers, with some points of special use for religious. 

3. Catholic Youth is a prayerbook prepared especially, as its title 
indicates, for the use of the young. Its points on the sanctification 
of the day, and of the different months will make it welcome to the 
pious young person whose devotion demands variety. An improve- 
ment could be made by eliminating words which young people do 
not readily understand; as pusillanimity, dissimulation, unfilial, etc., 
which are found in the examination of conscience. A book in- 
tended for a special purpose should be adapted to that purpose in 
language as well as in subject matter. 

4. From the works of Father Dignam, S.J., have been culled 
short extracts, one for each day of the year. The selections are 
brief, pointed, and well-chosen. Those who are acquainted with 
his spiritual works will be assured of finding a strong, earnest, and 
deeply religious idea in each extract, which may form a thought for 
a whole day’s meditation. 

5. Corpus Christi is a neat little booklet containing the two beauti- 
ful and familiar chapters which form the prologue and epilogue of 
Father Faber’s work on the Blessed Sacrament. 

6. The Kirgate Press has issued in very choice form a limited 
edition of Cardinal Newman’s Definition of a Gentleman, which 
forms one of his “ IX. Discourses Addressed to the Catholics of 
Dublin.” The frontspiece is a fine portrait of the aged Cardinal. 
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Sundays and Festivals with the Fathers of the Church. By Rey 
D. G. Hubert. (London: R. & T. Washbourne.) 

The young Levite who begins the reading of the Breviary finds 
that much of the religious instruction which he heard as a boy in 
his parish church was drawn by his pastor from the simple but 
thoughtful homilies of the Fathers which have been incorporated 
in the Breviary and which have thus been preserved for 
the spiritual elevation of the faithful, both priests and 
people to the present day. Father Hunter has had the 
happy thought of carrying out still further the evident 
mind of the Church by selecting and translating from the Fathers 
their homilies on the Gospels read on Sundays and Major Feasts, 
All priests recognize that some at least of the selections in the 
Breviary are most solid and suggestive, while the few fortunate 
preachers who have a more extensive acquaintance with Patristic 
literature are aware that they have a perfect storehouse of doctrines, 
analogies, and explanations to draw from. The aim of this work 
is to put within the reach of all sermons in the vernacular preached 
by those men who were masters of theological and spiritual lore. 

Selections are made from the works of Augustine, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Hilary, Leo Bede, John Chrysostom, Peter Chrysologus, 
Gregory the Great and Gregory Nazianzen. Not all the selections 
are of equal merit, or equally available for modern use, but the 
author was constrained by the necessity of finding a homily to 
suit the gospel of the day. We should like to see St. Leo’s strong 
and vigorous eloquence better represented, and it would not be out 
of place to give some specimens of the sermons of St. Bernard, so 
full of piety and ardent zeal. A companion volume to this, con- 
taining selections from the Fathers available for sermons, without 
any special reference to the Sunday Gospels, would no doubt be an 
equally welcome and beneficial book to the clergy. 


& ad a 


Officium Parvum B. V. M. (London: Art and Book Co.) 


This little work is presented to the devout clients of the Blessed 
Virgin in a very neat, attractive and convenient form. The office 
is given in Latin and English, arranged in parallel columns; the 
print is large and clear. The Latin text is that of the Propaganda 
Press. The English is based on the Douay Version of the Psalms. 
A list of the Indulgences which can be gained by the faithful who 
recite this office in whole or in part is placed at the beginning of the 
book. 
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In the Footprints of the Padres. By Charles Warren Stoddard. 
(San Francisco: A. M. Robertson.) 

Mr. Stoddard’s sketches of early settlement days on the Pacific 
Coast make good reading. They are interesting from the some- 
what nondescript “ Litany of the Shrines ” to the very last chapter. 
The boy who sat on the sand-hills of San Francisco dreamed of 
wonders beyond the Golden Gate; the young man read the beautiful 
messages of the Yosemite, but it was left for maturer age to share 
these joys with the less fortunate. The title of the book is a gentle 
courtesy from Mr. Stoddard to the heroic Padres. 


& & & 


Corinne’s Vow. By Mary T. Waggaman. (Benziger Brothers.) 

Like “A Life’s Labyrinth,” “Corinne’s Vow” is well stocked with 
adventures of the pirate order. They are well told and serve to keep 
the attention of young readers. Corinne is the high-minded young 
girl who would sacrifice her own happiness for her sister’s good. 
Much as we admire her Quixotic devotion, we are greatly relieved 
when an obliging fate releases her from her vow and the hero takes 
the first boat back from China. 


& & a 


A Life’s Labyrinth. By Mary E. Mannix. (Ave Maria Préss.) 

This book is a reprint from the Ave Maria magazine. Opening in 
Greece, the scene shifts to England, thus giving occasion for action 
and “ situations.” Miss Mannix has artistically and mercifully un- 
raveled the labyrinth of two lives, and brought all to the approved 
finale. However unreal the plot may be, the book is good and 
keeps the interest to the last. 


& aH & 


Francois de Fénelon. By Viscount St. Cyres. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

According to the Viscount St. Cyres, the Archbishop of Cambrai 
has always been the victim of party spirit. This new account of 
Fénelon’s life and works is an attempt at impartiality. “Fénelon 
will appear in these pages as the father of eighteenth century sen- 
timentalism, but also as an upholder of seventeenth century ration- 
ality and of the most. ruthlessly stoical of mysticisms.” Develop. 
ing his theme along these lines, Viscount St. Cyres gives a sketch 
of the Fénelon family, whose chief boast centered around one Ber- 
trand Fénelon, who “tried hard to lure Queen Elizabeth into the 
gaping gulf of a papist marriage.” The boyhood of the future arch- 
bishop presents the strange picture of a dreamy, religious, studious 
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youth, whose fundamental object was and always remained “ to gain 
ascendancy over the wills of others.” In the priesthood Fénelon 
was “lacking in disinterested energy.” The spirit of the book re. 
mains acutely critical throughout. The Viscount St. Cyres, no 
doubt, considers himself to be a sort of apostle of impartiality, but 
he is somewhat lacking when he uses such expressions as “ the ele- 
gant chicanery of Jesuit casuistry,” and when he calls St. Sulpice 
“St Simon’s home of ignorant Ultramontanism and trumpery devo- 
tion.” In his dealings with the Protestants, Fénelon is character- 
ized as kind to individuals, but stern and unbending toward the 
masses. As preceptor to the Dauphin, Fénelon was a failure if we 
are to credit the author. “ Except in the one article of piety, where 
he developed strongly in the wrong direction, he (the Dauphin) re- 
mained—alike to his master’s glory and shame—exactly where that 
master had left him, a monument to the vast capabilities of edu- 
ee ks a 

Naturally the chapters on the maxims of the saints and the war 
with Bossuet are among the most important. We are given a long 
psychological and historical study of mysticism, but when we come 
to the war with Bossuet, with its scene now in Rome, now in Paris, 
we are regaled with the choicest bits of scandal that can be fished 
out of old histories. As a study the book is interesting and impor- 
tant. It shows the Protestant appreciation of the great archbishop. 


a ad ad 


Christus Victor. A Student’s Reverie. By Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. (New York & London:’G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) | 


Mr. Dodge’s “ Christus Victor” has gone into a third edition, 
which should surprise the many inclined to discredit the possibility 
of obtaining readers for a book of the sort. It is a religious poem of 
fragmentary form and miscellaneous meters, and deeply, almost op- 
pressively, serious from the first to the last line. The writing is al- 
ways dignified and often really beautiful; the tone is reverent; the 
thoughts those of a man of sincerest faith and thorough reverence. 
The argument in the main consists of a study of Christ’s victories 
over all opposing forces. The poem is a song of hope; of hope so 
unlimited that it implies the final salvation of every living soul. This 
present edition is of convenient size and of delightful appearance. 


& & & 


The Story of My Life and Work. By Booker T. Washington. 
(Toronto, Ont.; Atlanta, Ga., and Naperville, Ill.: J. L. Nicholls 
& Co.) 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition of “ Up from Slav- 
ery,” reviewed in the February number of the Homiletic Monthly. 
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In the revision the author has introduced a considerable amount 
of new matter, statistics, etc., relative to his own work at Tuskegee, 
and to the moral, intellectual and financial condition of the negroes 
throughout the United States. The volume is further enlarged by 
the insertion of about sixty illustrations which, though in many 
cases very poorly executed, will doubtless be interesting to a large 
number of his readers. 

Some omissions have also been judiciously made—things of rela- 
tively little importance, and which while interesting or amusing 
to some of his readers were probably offensive or distasteful to 
others; v. g., remarks on or in connection with “the Gospel of the 
Tooth Brush,” the improvidence and the squalid condition of many 
of the negroes in the South, some dialect anecdotes, and some of 
his reflections and comparisons apropos of his trip to Europe, etc. 

Hence the work is substantially the same and somewhat im- 
proved. It sets forth the same views and principles in regard to 
the education of the negroes, their rights, and their relations to and 
with the whites. So it is not easy to see how the candid and fair- 
minded reader can fail to recognize in the author an honest, able 
and intelligent leader and uplifter of his own race, and a sincere ad- 
vocate of harmony and friendship between the whites and the 
blacks in the South. 

He has recently been criticized for lack of proper ambition and 
courage in regard to his own race, and unfavorably contrasted with 
Frederick Douglas on this particular point. A careful perusal of 
the present work will furnish a complete refutation of both these 
charges. [See pp. 105-111.] 


& & & 


Biblia Innocentium. Part Second. Being the Story of God’s 
Chosen People After the Coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ Upon 
Earth. Written anew for children. By J. W. Mackail, some time 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (London, New York and 
Bombay: Longman’s, Green & Co.) 


In a second volume of “ Biblia Innocentium,” J. W. Mackail con- 
tinues his stories from Bible history through the New Testament 
period. Various incidents and sayings recorded in the Gospels and 
the Acts are divided into little sections one or two pages in length, 
and narrated in language and style well fitted for children, yet in 
nowise beneath the notice and approval of maturer readers. Direct- 
ness and absolute simplicity are charms that these brief narrations 
certainly possess. The diction follows the sacred text with reason- 
able closeness, although in many instances the author introduces 
phrases and sentences of his own composition, some of them based 
upon traditional accounts and some of them suggested by the wish 
to supplement scant details with a little imaginative embellishment. 
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It would be hardly proper therefore to consider these stories as a 
real paraphrase of Holy Scripture. They are more than that, and 
from one point of view they are less than that. For the author 
chooses to leave out pretty much all passages which contain dog- 
matic statements variously interpreted by different Christian sects. 
The reader must understand, therefore, that the collection is in 
no way a possible substitute for the gospel story in its entirety, 
Nevertheless, it can not but be recognized as an ingenious and bene- 
ficial method of promoting familiarity with the beautiful scenes of 
the most beautiful life ever lived by a member of the human race. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


“A History of the Irish College in Paris from 1578 to 1901, with a brief 
account of the other Irish colleges in France and of the Scotch and English 
college in Paris,” has been written by the Rev. P. Boyle, C.M., the rector 
of this famous college. 


“ Religious Progress in the Century,” a volume of the Nineteenth Century 
Series, assigns two out of forty-nine chapters, and 16 out of 468 pages to in- 
formation concerning the Catholic Church, a ridiculously inadequate allot- 
ment when we consider the numerical preponderance and universality of the 
Catholic Church. 


“ Quousque tandem?” asks the editor of The Month, “ How long is every 
assertion, however ridiculous, to be at once accepted, or at least tolerated, if 
only it tends to discredit the Catholic Church?” and the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, in its June issue, answers justly: “ Just as long as the source 
of information, the wells from which our reporters, essayists, and book- 
makers draw are poisoned; in a word, just so long as our cyclopedias are 
edited and published by men who make no account of Catholics except as 
unwary purchasers upon whom they hope to impose.” The Messenger then, 
as an instance, takes up Appleton’s new Universal Cyclopedia and Atlas, and by 
numerous quotations from the same, proves it to be untrustworthy and a 
storehouse of antiquated Protestant traditions and misrepresentations of our 
religious belief and history. 


We are warned by The Lancet (London) not to open letters at the break- 
fast table. They are usually laden with germs which it is not well to mix 
with food. The envelope flaps and stamps that have been moistened by 
the human tongue may be bristling with contamination. The envelope itself 
may have picked up infection while on the way, and if it has dropped in 
the mud, it probably is loaded with all sorts of contagion. 

In our February issue there was reviewed a book entitled “ Home 
Thoughts,” and the warm and unreserved praise bestowed upon it by our 
reviewer attracted more than ordinary attention from our readers. They 
will be gratified to learn of a second series of “ Home Thoughts” that has 
just been published. 
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It is so difficult for our Protestant friends to place the credit for the dis- 
semination of the Bible in and since the sixteenth century where it properly 
belongs, namely, to the invention of the printing press. The printing and 
publication of the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular cannot be said to be 
due to the efforts of the reformers. In Donahoe’s for June the Rev. John 
F. Mullany recounts over one hundred editions of the entire Bible, printed 
in the vernacular from 1460, when the printing press was invented, to 1530, 
the year in which Luther’s version first appeared. 

The Bishop of Le Puy, induced by the circulation in his diocese of a cer- 
tain pamphlet containing an account of pretended revelations, which his 
Lordship considers likely to “ falsify the piety of the faithful and to bring 
ridicule upon religion,” issued a letter from which we quote: 

“On this subject we wish once more to warn people against the ever 
increasing number of publications which under the pretence of new de- 
votions frequently have no other aim than that of exploiting the innocence 
of their too credulous readers. Many of these annals or reviews are simply 
the organs of financial agencies, for whom objects of piety are merely a bait 
to disguise cunning appeals for money; church building funds, charitable 
appeals and what not are invented to rake in subscriptions, and the constant 
development of this dishonest trade proves only too well how many victims 
it makes. Other publications are directed by persons wholly devoid of 
theological knowledge or enlightened piety. Trivialities are frequent; 
miraculous events abound, and the readers, stuffed with nonsense, lose their 
taste for real, solid spirituality. Things have come to such a pass that this 
pseudo-pious literature is a peril to souls, and a weapon in the hands of the 
enemies of the Church.” 

In this connection we may also quote the following instruction, recently 
issued by direction of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Malines to Catholic editors 
within his jurisdiction: 

“Directors of pious magazines which under the heading of Recommenda- 
tions published requests for prayers for favors desired, or who under the 
heading of Thanksgivings report the special favors obtained, must, for the 
future, merely record the same in a general way. They must restrict them- 
selves to giving only the initials of the persons concerned with the name of 
the town in which they live, without entering into any particulars concerning 
the favors received, offerings made, etc. The Imprimatur of the diocese 
will be refused to any pious magazines disobeying the above instruction.” 
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SWETE, H. B., D.D. Patristic Study. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Cloth, net.... 0.90 
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